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REVIEW OF NEW SBOOKS. 


Faust ; a Dramatic Poem. By Goethe. Trans- 
lated into English Prose, with Remarks on 
former Translations, and Notes; by the 
Translator of Savigny’s ‘‘Of the Vocation 
of our Age for Legislation and Jurispru- 
dence.” 8vo. pp. 279. London, 1833. For 
Private Distribution : not published. 

AGnrEaT poet is always a national poet; the 

futurity of his “ land’s language” derives its 

immortality from embodying his land’s feeling : 
his materials are in the common thoughts, the 
old remembrances, or the daily emotions of his 
fellow men ; only purified and exalted by that 
ideal beauty, which in some divine longing 
haunts every soul, and whose power of expres- 
sion is poetry. Look at Shakespeare, how he 
embodies, not only the dim tradition, but the 
homely superstition ; witness his allusion to the 
touching for the king*s evil in Macbeth; or, 
again, to the lighter topics of the time, as in 
his graceful flattery of Queen Elizabeth. This 
perhaps is the true reason why the poet, unlike 
the prophet, is only appreciated in his own 
country. Every nation has its own peculiar 
beliefs and observances, its own landscapes, its 
every-day flowers, that grow but on its own 
soil; and the poet comes home to the heart in 
portion as these are embalmed in his verse. 
ow, these can only be understood where they 
exist—in a foreign tongue the key-note is lost ; 
that most potent of charms, association, is de- 
stroyed. To no one can these remarks be more 
applicable than to Goethe,—he is intensely and 
easentially German—he embodies at once their 
spiritual and their familiar character. The 
pale student recognises in his page the fiery 
aspirations which have worn away his own 
feverish existence—for the whole work is redo- 
lent of the unattainable ; while the commoners 
of busier life are attracted, some by the old tale 
which delighted their boyhood, others by the 
touches of simple pathos; while, again, the 
million have all experience enough to relish the 
keen and bitter sarcasm. The framework ofthis 
great and varied picture would have suited no 
other people. Weof E d have early learnt 
that the ledger is the real black-book, and com. 
merce the only art to acquire that wealth which 
is desired for its power, even more than for its 
enjoyment. Science in Germany retained its 
imaginative aspect the longest—her universities 
were the last feudal holds of astrology and al- 
chemy ; dark and mysterious studies, which dis- 
appeared before the more real and active know- 
ledge of France and England, still haunted the 
abstraction of their gloomy vigils; the influence 
of their wild mountains and of their deep black 
forests was on the mental atmosphere. Still, 
another spirit was abroad ; the doubt and the 
question arose, where once were hopeand implicit 
belief: scepticism and superstition contended 
together. Goethe has portrayed the great con- 
flict between the past and the present, mirrored, 
it 18 true, in one man’s mind, but that man’s 
mind is the map of many. 
The conception of Foust's character has 


always appeared to us to be the finest pos- 
sible; there is something at once touching 
and terrible in the solitary scholar closing his 
volumes with a profound conviction, that vanity 
of vanities is the sum of their contents, and 
that, “ here hope enters not,” is written 
over the goal of knowledge. Can there be any 
situation in life so deeply melancholy as what 
we may call the “ verge’ of the hill,” when the 
wheel pauses, as it were, before it descends— 
when we feel that our destiny is accomplished, 
and yet unfulfilled—when we have tried the 
kind and the extent of our several talents, and 
having measured the distance to which they 
can attain, find also how far it falls short of 
our earlier aspirings? Woe for the time, when 
the flood of the mind has risen to its level, and 
in that rise has swept away the sweet-scented 
flowers, and the green places which were its 
first landmarks — when a dark stillness rests 
upon the face of the deep, and the inmost 
heart acknowledges the worthlessness of every 
hope which led it on—when this conviction is 
complete, and we know there can now be no 
change save that of decline, decay, and death ! 

Such is Faust’s state of mind ; his infidelity 
grows out of his desolation. What more na- 
tural than that he should regret the long years 
wasted in profitless pursuit, and look back re- 
gretfully to the warm and buoyant youthhood, 
whose pleasures he once put aside in disdain ? 
Of such enjoyments he is ignorant, and ignor- 
ance ever gives an undue value; the savage 
looks with eager desire on the toy and the gauds 
offered by the traveller in barter; he knows 
not their meanness: so the secluded and sor- 
rowful] student craves the glittering delights of 
the outward world, only because he knows 
them not. Faust is the impersonation of un- 
gratified desire; while Mephistopheles is his ex- 
perience, leading him step by step to the in- 
evitable conclusion, that, whether mental or 
physical, the pursuits and the pleasures of this 
life are indeed dust and ashes. We own that 
to ours, and we believe to the generality of 
English taste, the diablerie of the machinery 
weakens the effect of the whole ; but we must 
bear in mind that we have no, familiar. super- 
stitions of the kind—not a child among us be- 
lieves in the visible interposition of the devil. 
Now the ‘“* Walpurgis Night’’ needs all the 
charm of association, bringing back the stories 
whose charmed terror drew our little circle 
closer round the hearth, bringing back the 
singing voice of our mother and our nurse, the 
eager attention, the fresh feeling, the earnest 
belief, till the seeming extravagance has a fas- 
cination not its own, because it is indelibly 
connected with. our earliest and our happiest 
years. All this must be wanting to an English 
reader; and these scenes appear to us, except- 
ing some fine lines, and some satirical hits, 
absurd, and even disgusting. .We may say the 
same of the drinking scene; much of the salt 
of its searcasm is lost in crossing the channel. 
The translator. truly observes, that the idea of 
the first scene, where the evil spirit demands 





and obtains the right of trying human faith by 


strong temptation, is taken from the Book of 
Job; but he has not marked the difference— 
Job stands, but Faust falls; and God’s own 
words, rebuking the devil, are not borne out: 
they are, “ Stand abashed when thou art com- 
pelled to own, a good man in his dark per- 
plexity may still be conscious of the right 
way.’ The translator calls this Goethe’s ex- 
alted confidence in human nature ; it is, how- 
ever, a confidence little verified by the event, 
and an event, by the by, in his own hands, 
His studious cell deserted, his youth renewed, 
Faust prepares to seek that satisfaction in 
the material world, that he has found wanting 
in the spiritual ; love, of course, is the first act 
in such a drama: and this brings us to the ex- 
quisite Margaret,—a character conceived in 
the very ideal of familiar poetry, that which 
walks by the way side, and sits by the hearth 
of the most ordinary existence, the more deep. 
rooted because its very presence is unsuspected. 
Between Margaret and the generality of he- 
roines there is “‘such difference as between a 
flower and gem;”’ she appeals to the feelings 
rather than to the imagination: Goethe has 
shewn most extraordinary skill in the fami- 
liarity with which she is invested; we know 
her from her youth upwards; that pure and 
guileless heart needs not even a crystal to 
cover its workings. How touching, because 
how natural, is the little narrative she gives to 
Faust of her home, and the cares and the affec- 
tions of its artless chronicle. She loves; and 
with her, love’s first impulse is confidence : «she 
judges of others unconsciously by herself ; she 
has no idea of ridicule that withers, or false- 
hood that betrays. Duty, affection, and occu- 
pation, have hitherto been her elements; she 
has lived in the quiet seclusion of a household 
dependent upon her industry; she has been 
the support and solace of an aged mother, the 
nurse of her infant sister, whose death has been 
her only sorrow. She knows nothing—she has 
read little, and thought less ; but her simplicity 
is not weakness: as yet the heart has only been 
called.into action, but to feel is soon to think ; 
and we see the rich soil there is for future 
fruit. There is nothing told. but’ domestic 
details, yet what a natural refinement — what 
inherent poetry of temperament breaks out ! 
The earnest devotion—the flowers nurtured on 
the window-sill of her little chamber, hallowed 
too by their pious destination—her love of 
solitary singing —her pretty superstition of 
the star-flower —and above all, the tender me- 
lancholy of her first discourse with Faust ; 
at once she recurs to her one great sorrow, 
the loss of her little sister ; she feels intuitively 
the interest of afflictions; ‘she has no small 
triumphs, no petty vanities, but confides to 
her lover the grief next her heart. We have 
heard it urged that there is something cruel in 
her fate, that such terrible destruction was not 
needed, even in the strictest morality: we grant, 
not in morality—but in truth. Goethe's great 
aim appears to have been the true and the 
actual; he draws the pall from the coffin, and 





shews the rottentiess below; he does not leave 
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life one single illusion—why should he leave 
one to love? Byron never uttered a more pro- 
found truth than when hesaid, “ Sooner or later, 
love is his own av ”” It endures but for 
a season, then comes its ve, com pee 
tearing up the very roots sweet an 
trusting edotlons 4 its indifference, cold and 
deadly to bear; or the far separation, and the 
immutable obstacle, perhups the hardest of all 
in endurance, for we are then left to the ima- 
gination of a happiness never to be ours; and 
we all know, an imagination increases over- 
much. It ever happens in love, that ‘‘ the 
light departeth from the heaven thereof ;” it 
must have departed from that of Margaret. 
Goethe gives but the severe truth, when he 
makes her simple and trusting affection work 
out its own ruin, despair, and death. We know 
not how better to express our estimate of Mar- 
garet, than by the fact, that of all passages in 
this translation, those in which she appears, are 
where we most miss the 
music seems her mother tongue 
ever accurate, cannot be “ lipped like a lute.” 
In the last scene, Mai ’s mad song is an 
obvious imitation of Ophelia’s—we allude to 
the introduction of one coarse expression ; we 
think its taste questionable. Shakespeare puts 
into his heroine’s mouth the ballads com- 
mon in his time; Goethe, on the contrary, 
introduces a phrase not in the popular song, 
(see the note). We know the answer to this, 
viz. that such language is among the common 
signs of insanity, and that the indecorum put 
into the mouth of a being so pure and so inno- 
cent, is but one of those many weaknesses 
incident to humanity, which the German lays 
bare with such terrible accuracy. It is stated 
in a note, that Faust is destined to be a frag- 
ment :— true, but it is a fragment which em- 
braces a whole ;—as a drama it could have no 
dénouement : Goethe knew the temper of his 
time too well to end either in penitence or Pan- 
demonium. 

We have now only to entreat our readers’ 
indulgence for these brief and imperfect re- 
marks : must’ remember,’ that in ‘a pe- 
riodical’ like this, time and space are equally 
limited. We have attempted to enter into 
no details of verbal criticism ;* we are well 
aware that these pages contain much that 
will both offend and surprise an Engli 
reader: the familiarity is often to us pro- 
fanity ; the ludicrous silly, and even dis- 
gusting; but we must always bear in mind 
that it was not written for us and for our 
taste; and that if the whole of a great author 
people. We Rave stummpeed to fed, eater than 
people. We have attempted to feel, ra’ t 
to judge, and written in the conviction that 
criticism of'such a man must be adventured 
in all reverence. We shall best express our 
pe toy of Faust by likening it to a Gothic 

standing lonely in a summer noon: 
there.are the pinnacles, whose heads are 
uplifted towards heaven, and whose home is 
the blue infinite ; there is the rich tracery on 
the walls, repeating the fair foliage of external 
nature; there are the rich colours falling from 
the painted windows, which seem 

bad relics left of » 
Kateoeel teem tinabog phe 3” 

there are the shadowy and narrow passages, 
and gloomy vaults lying in darkness below; 


the ue faces, whose hideous ugliness, 
mute fen niche and roof, caricature hu- 
manity with distortions like those of a feverish 





and other 


dream; within no ritual is performing, but 
reverence, which is religion, broods in the 
mighty stillness; and on the lofty walls and 
stately columns, rests the glorious and blessed 
sunshine ; while around us monuments, those 
marble pages of life’s sorrow, sickness, and 
sudden close, at once bring us back from admi- 
ration of the work of man’s hand, to the deep 
conviction of his weakness, and of his end; 
and from amid the tombs, Death Jooks up to 
heaven. 

We now proceed to select a few striking 
parts: he were no true poet in whom we could 
find no favourite passages ; but we must en- 
treat our readers to bear in mind the irre- 
mediable loss which poetry suffers from being 
rendered into prose ;—even the diamond owes 
much to the beauty of its setting. Faust’s 
soliloquy asks for verse like the melodious 
thunder of an organ ; but we quote it, as it so 
finely embodies the secret of his character :— 

**T have now, alas, by zealous exertion, tho- 
roughly studied philosophy, jurisprudence, and 
medicine,—and, to my sorrow, theology too. 
Here I stand, poor fool that I am, just as wise 
as before. I am called master, aye, and doctor, 
and have now for ten years been leading my 
pupils about—up and down, crossways and 
crooked ways—by the nose; and see that we 
can know nothing! This it is that cuts me to 
the heart. True, I am cleverer than all the 
solemn triflers—doctors, masters, writers, and 
priests. No doubts nor scruples of any sort 
trouble me; I fear neither hell nor the devil. 
But for this very reason is all joy torn from me. 
I no longer fancy I know any thing worth 
knowing ; I no longer fancy I could teach any- 
thing to better and convert mankind. Then I 
have neither Jand nor money, nor honour nor 
worldly rank. A dog would spurn such a life. 
I have therefore devoted myself to magic, to 
try whether, through the power and voice of 
the Spirit, many a mystery might not become 

wn to me; that I may no } » With 
bitter sweat, pant to utter what I do not 
know ; that I may learn what it is that holds 
the world together in its inmost core; see all 
the springs and seeds of production at work, 
and drive no longer a paltry traffic in words. 
Oh! would that thou, radiant moonlight, 
wert shining for the last time upon my misery; 
thou, for whom I have sat watching so many 
a midnight at this desk ; then, over books and 
, melancholy friend, didst thou appear to 
me! Oh! that I might wander on the moun- 
tain tops in thy loved light, hover with spirits 
round the mountain eaves, flit over the fields 
in thy glimmer, and, from all the fumes 
of knowledge, bathe, re-invigorated, in thy 
dew! Woe is me! am I 
dungeon—this accursed, musty walled-hole— 
where the precious light of heaven itself glim- 
mers mournfully through painted panes, broken 
and stinted by this heap of books,—worm- 
eaten, dust-begrimed, and encompassed by a 
smoke-smeared paper reaching up to the very 
top of the vault ; with glasses and boxes ranged 
round, instruments piled up on all sides, ances- 
tral lumber stuffed in with the rest! This is 
thy world, and a precious world it is! And 
dost thou still ask, why thy heart flutters so 
confinedly in thy bosom ? y a vague ach- 
ing deadens within thee every stirring princi- 
ple of life ?Instead of the animated nature, 
for which God made man, thou hast nought 
around thee but beasts’ skeletons, and dead 
mens’ bones, in smoke and mould.” 

How true is the following distinction be- 

tween originality and acquisition ! 





* There however, some curious verbal 
gqrare of which we shall probably take notice in our next 


“Wagner. Ah! when a manis so condemned 


penned up in this | pared 


to his study, and hardly sees the world of a 
holyday—hardly through a telescope, only from 
afar ; how is he to lead it by persuasion ? 

“ Faust. If you do not feel it, you will not 
get it by hunting for it,—if it does not 
from the soul, and subdue the hearts of al] 
hearers with original delight. Sit at it for 
ever — glue er—cook up a hash from 
another’s feast, and blow your own little heap 
of ashes into a paltry flame! You may gain 
the admiration of children and apes, if you 
have a taste for it; but you will never touch 
the hearts of others, if it does net flow fresh 
from your own. 

‘6 Wagner. But it is elocution that makes 
the orator’s success. I feel it well, but am still 
far behind hand. 

“ Faust. Keep the true object steadily in 
view—be no tinkling fool !—Reason and good 
sense are expressed with little art. And when 
you are seriously intent on saying something, 
is it necessary to hunt for words? Your 
speeches, I say, which are so highly polished, 
in which ye crisp the shavings of humanity, 
are unrefreshing as the mist-wind which whis. 
tles through the withered leaves in autumn.” 

Sarcasm.—‘ Faust. What people term the 
spirit of the times, is at bottom only their own 
spirit, in which the times are 
miserable exhibition it frequently is !” 

Knowledge.—‘* Wagner. But the world! the 
heart and mind of man! every one would like 
to know something about that. 

* Faust. Aye, what is called knowing. Who 
dares give the child its truename? The few 
who have ever known anything about it, and 
who sillily enough did not keep a guard over 
their full hearts, but published what they had 
felt and seen to the multitude,—these, time 
immemorial, have been crucified and burnt.” 

Fine Observation.—“ Something foreign toit 
is ever clinging to the noblest conception the 
mind of man can form. When we have ac. 
quired the good of this world, what is better is 
termed falsehood and vanity. The glorious 
feelings which gave us life become torpid in 
the worldly throng.” 

Apothegm.—“ You tremble before all that 
never happens, and must be always wailing 
what you never lose.” 

Metaphysics—“ In the next place, before 
every thing else, you must set to at metaphy- 
sics. There see that you conceive profoundly 
what is not made for human brains. A fine 
word will stand you in stead for what enters 
and what does not enter there. And be sure, 
for the first half year, to adopt the strictest 
rity. You will have five lectures every 
Be in as the clock strikes. Be well pre- 
beforehand with the hs carefully 
conned, that may see the better that he 
says nothing but what is in the book ; yet write 
away as zealously as if the Holy Ghost were 
dictating to-you.” 

Laws.— Laws descend, like an inveterate 
hereditary disease ; they trail from generation 
to generation, and glide imperceptibly from 
place to place. Reason becomes nonsense ; 
beneficence, a plague. Woe to thee, that thou 
art a grandson !” 

Words.—“ Student. But there must be some 
meaning connected with the word. 

‘“‘ Mephistopheles. Right ! Only we must not 
be too anxious about that; for it is precisely 
where meaning fails that a word comes in most 
opportunely. Disputes may be admirably car- 
ried on with words; a system may be built 
with words ; words form a capital subject for 
belief; a word admits not of an iota being 


day. 





taken from it.” 
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————————————— 

Obseurity.—** There is a good deal more of it 

I know it well; the whole book is to the 
same tune. I have wasted many an hour upon 
it, for a downright contradiction remains 
equally mysterious to wise folks and fools. My 
friend, the art is old and new. It has ever 
been the fashion to spread error instead of truth 

three and one, and one and three. It is 
taught and prattled uninterruptedly. Who 
will concern themselves about dolts? Men are 
wont to believe, when they hear only words, 
that there must be something in it.” 

Familiar address to the old arm-chair—“Oh ! 
receive me, thou, who hast welcomed, with 
open arms, in joy and sorrow, the generations 
that are past. Ah, how often has a swarm of 
children clustered about this patriarchal throne! 
Here, perhaps, in gratitude for her Christmas- 
box, with the warm round cheek of childhood, 
has my beloved piously kissed the withered 
hand of her grandsire. Maiden, I feel thy 
spirit of abundance and order rustle round me 
—that spirit which daily instructs thee like a 
mother—which bids thee spread the neat cloth 
upon the table and strew the sand upon the 
floor.”* 

Widow's grief.—** Oh, but tell me quickly ! I 
should like to have a certificate where, how, 
and when my love died and was buried. I was 
always a friend to regularity, and should like 
toread his death in the weekly papers.” 

Natural Piety.—“‘Mistake me not, thou lovely 
one! Who dare name him? and who avow, 
‘I believe in him ?? Who feel, and dare to say, 
‘Tbelieve in him not?’ The All-embracer, 
the All-sustainer, does he not embrace and 
sustain thee, me, himself? Does not the hea- 
ven arch itself there above ?Lies not the 
earth firm here below ?—And do not eternal 
stats rise, friendlily twinkling, on high ?—-Are 
we not looking into each other's eyes, and is 
not all thronging to thy head and heart, and 
weaving in eternal mystery, invisibly—visibly, 
about thee ?—Fill thy heart with it, big as it 
is, and when thou art wholly blest in the feel- 
ing, then call it what thou wilt!. Call it Hap- 
piness! Heart! Love! God! 1 have no 
name for it! Feeling is all in all. Name is 
¥ “™ smoke, clouding heaven’s glow.” 


* The flower-pots on my window-sill 
Bedewed I with my tears, 
When I at morning’s dawn 
Plucked these flowers for thee.” 


Early feeling of religion.—“ In other days, 
the kiss of heavenly love descended upon me in 
the solemn stillness of the Sabbath; the full- 
toned bell sounded sofraught with mystic mean- 
ig, and a prayer was vivid enjoyment. A long- 
ing, Inconceivably sweet, drove me forth to wan- 
der over wood and plain, and amidst a thousand 
burning tears, I felt a world rise up to me. 
This anthem harbingered the gay sports of 
youth, the unthecked happiness of spring 
festivity. Recollection’ now holds me back, 
with child-like feeling, from the last decisive 
step. Oh! sound on, ye sweet heavenly 
oon ! The tear is flowing, earth has me 

in.” 


The depreciation of advancing life.—“ Gene- 


ral, Whocan 


ma put his trust in nations, though he 


done ever so much for them? For with 
people, as with the women, youth has 
Ome the upper hand. 
inister.—At present the le are wide 
astray from the right patintie aih old ones 
forme! For, verily, when we were all in all, 
at was the true golden 
Parvenu, We, too, were certainly no fools, 
and often did what we ought not. But now 





a 
every thing is turned topsy-turvy, and just 
when we wished to keep it firm. 

“ Author. Who now-a-days, speaking gene- 
rally, likes to read a work of even moderate 
sense? And as for the rising generation, they 
were never so malapert.” 

Early poetry.— Merryman. Then every 
gentle mind sucks melancholy nourishment for 
itself from out your work ; then one while this, 
and one while that, is stirred up ; each one sees 
what he carries in his heart. They are as yet 
equally-ready to weep and to laugh ; they still 
honour the soaring, are pleased with the splen- 
dour. One who is formed, there is no such 
thing as pleasing; one who is forming, will 
always be grateful. 

“ Poet. Then, give me also back again the 
times, when I myself was still forming; when 
a fountain of crowded lays sprang freshly and 
unbrokenly forth ; when mists veiled my world, 
—the bud still promised miracles; when I ga- 
thered the thousand flowers which profusely 
filled the dales. I had nothing, and yet enough, 
—the intuitive longing after truth, and the 
pleasure in deception! Give me back those 
impulses untamed,—the deep pain-fraught hap- 
piness, the energy of hatred, the might of love ! 
—Give me back my youth !” 

The quotations above confirm us in our 
opinion, that poetry alone can render poetry. 
A translation may be faithful in word, and yet 
scarcely faithful in spirit. A poem rendered 
into prose is like a landscape executed upon 
canvass; there is the outline of the scene, its 
heights, its dales, its trees, and its river; but 
it has lost the charm of the fresh air, and the 
sweet sounds which gave to the original so 
much of its beauty. One great, indeed the 
greatest, requisite our present translator pos- 
sesses, namely, a fervent love of his author ; 
and to this paramount merit he unites an in- 
tense study of the subject in all its bearings, and 
the utmost industry as a commentator. The 
introduction and the notes are full of curious 
information, remarkable parallels, and various 
criticisms and opinions, collected and com- 
pared in the most indefatigable manner. He 
observes, that of all our poets, in whose pages 
he has sought for happy expressions wherewith 
to clothe Goethe’s thoughts, Byron has been 
the least serviceable: this is strange! A 
good deal of wholesome severity is bestowed 
on his translating predecessors, and with am- 
ple cause, for never has a work been so al- 
tered and disfigured. A translation like the 
present cannot be too literal; but we believe 
that it would have been more justice to the 
merit of Goethe, had a somewhat higher tone 
been infused into parts, and a nobler simpli- 
city adopted,—a refinement, we would say, not 
of conventional form, but mere matter of feel- 
ing. These remarks allude only to the more 
human scenes ; the grotesque must remain as 
it is, a vein utterly apart. As a whole, Faust 
will never suit English taste like Schiller’s 
Wallenstein; but its fragments would be 
magnificent. Coleridge and Gillies have given 
us noble specimens; why have not done 
more? Let us, however, be grateful for what 
is placed before us ; our present translator has 
done good service, if it were only for giving us 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, of this extraordinary performance. 
He has brought love and industry to his task— 
and when do they fail in their object ? he de- 
serves praise and gratitude; and we cannot 
better close this article than by offering him our 
most cordial thanks, 
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The Modern Cymon, from the “‘ Jean” of C. 
Paul de Kock. 2 vols. 12mo. London, 1833. 
Marston and Co. 


Paut bE Kocx isthe Moliére of modern French 
novelists; his theatre the boutique, and his 
dramatis persone the bourgeois ; his events are 
of daily occurrence, such as appear only amus 
sing on paper (and a very peculiar talent it 
requires to make them so); and his characters 
good, quiet, respectable people, who would 
be quite astonished to find out how very en. 
tertaining they are; certainly nobody ever 
suspected it before. Quick.sighted to weak. 
nesses, every one of which turns in his hands 
into an epigram, with a most lively style, and 
a great conversational skill, De Kock is quite 
unrivalled in his sketches of Parisian society : 
the present translator truly observes, that “a 
more thorough insight into French manners 
and customs may be acquired from one of De 
Kock’s novels, than from fifty volumes of tra. 
vels.” Still, there are two reasons against his 
obtaining much popularity on this side Calais. 
First, the extreme license of his writings; se- 
condly, their exclusively national character : 
it is curious to remark how little we care for 
the portraiture of any manners, except they are 
either savage, or our own. We will, it is true, 
listen with patience, and even interest, to how 
an Esquimaux is stuffed with blubber by his 
four devoted wives; or how a New Zealander 
makes an excellent supper off a roasted enemy ; 
and call it improving our minds with useful 
knowledge: but bring the scene nearer home, 
and we care not to hear the details of our 
neighbours ; we seem to think they ought te 
be the same as our own ; nay, we even consider 
the difference as a personal affront: it is very 
odd that French children should speak French !! 
This spirit is observable even in our adapta+ 
tions from their drama ; we willingly take their 
plots and situations, but we give them English 
names, and array them in English dresses. The 
pages before us are full of wit, but wit which 
a reader must be witty himself to appreciate ; 
and full of those slight but nat touches, 
which make us pause to recollect something 
similar in our own remembrance, without 
being able exactly to recall what. It is a book 
that fairly defies a reviewer; who can catch 
a handful of sparkles? Still, we must en- 
deavour to seize a few points, and beg our 
readers to remember how difficult it is to ony 
away lighted splinters. Perhaps Paul de K 

is best characterised by a French expression, 
il est pétrie de l’esprit comme un diable. 

A Parisian Godfather.“ M. Bellequeue 
presented himself dressed in a blue frock coat, 
with buttons shining like gold, a white silk 
waistcoat and black breeches; and it may be 
well to note that such things as breeches were 
worn in 1805, the epoch at which the events 
took place which we have the honour to relate. 
Bellequeue, whose hair was dressed with more 
than ord care, held. his three-cornered 
hat in his hand, under each arm boxes of com. 
fits, two little parcels tied up with favours 
hung by his fingers, and a handsome bouquet 
was fastened. to one of the boxes. The god- 
father, although a little embarrassed with his 
load, entered the room with that peculiarly 
grave air, often affected by those who are fear- 
ful of cutting rather a ridiculous figure, and by 
which none but a fool is deceived. But he soon 
felt himself at home, and had a smile for every 
one. Stepping lightly towards the invalid, he 
eee her with four boxes tied with blue 
‘avours, and a little parcel containing four pair 
of gloves. ‘I knew you would do something 











foolish,” said Mme. Durand, throwing a soft 
Took" on’ thé hair-dresser; who drew from ‘his 
right’ pocket two little pots of confiture de Bar, 
and presented them, saying, * This is for the 
‘stomath.”''* What ! more? Upon my word, I 
ath quite ashamed.’ “And this for’ the chest,’ 
said Belleqheué, drawing from his left pocket 
a pint! bottle of Schubac. * Ah, this is too 
mitch.’ '* Here is your gossip, my dear Belle- 
iéue," said the herbalist, introducing Mme. 
rosbléu, who'made a‘low ecurtsy. He then 
ged’ the godniother’s acceptance of four 
boxes which he had made’up his mind to buy, 
as well as a packet of gloves. But whilst Mme. 
Grosbleu ‘was occupied with her presents, 
Bellequene found means to approach Mme. 
Durand ‘and’ whispered her, * Hers are Gre- 
noble, but’ yours are’ Parisian gloves: your 
comfits aré a Ja Vanille, and you have plenty 
of pistachio, whilst she has nothing but com- 
tion nuts.? ‘Mme. Durand replied to all this by 
a tender'look, and a soft squeeze of the hand.” 

Trait of Character...*‘ Madame Durand 
criéd bitterly at parting’from her son, though 
M: Diiraid took considerable pains to inform 
her ‘that’ St. Géimains ‘was not in the East 
Tpdies, arid that, althongh there was no steam 
conveyance, there were a thotisand other ways 
of'petting’ there ina very little time. It is hard 
to Biavinée a mother that she is wrong in cry- 
ing for hér ‘son. Besides, Madame Durand 
was not in the habit of paying much attention 
to what her husband’said.”” 

Just Remark.— We do not readily forget a 
friend who ‘has once ‘given ‘us a capital break- 
fast, and is also very likely te do the same 

n.” 


Sets 

+ Nile. Adelaide began to'take to Jean; for 
‘women have ‘always'a secret penchant for men 
who are not like the rest of the world.” 

The hero being what the name of the work 
implies, it is thought’ expedient to try female 
influence. “A young lady, remarkable for her 
skill in presérves, is selected; and we will briefly 
trace the courtship, as equally lively and cha- 
racteristic, "It s'with'a dinner. 

“ M.’ Chopard warmed with his dinner: he 
had already made two good ‘hitson the eucum- 
bers, and found ‘the bread exceeding good, lik- 
ing evéry thing, ‘ad ‘he said, well-bred. Mme. 
Chopard was ready’ to burst with laughter ; 
‘Mme. Durand tried to’gét up a smile; Belle- 
‘quete ate and drank like aman who had‘no 

‘ear of marriage before his eyes ;:and Mme. lie- 
doux was every moment asking her neighbour 
what'was said. Jean sang as he ate; and Mme. 
Chopard 'said, * How very gay that young man 
is'! he ‘is ‘all life and spirits.”’ As Jean liked 
his glass, he took care to fill M. Chopard’s, who 
whispered Mme. Durand, ‘ Your son has been 
extremély well brought up.’ At the second 
course, Jean remembered what Bellequeue had 
mentioned of Mile. Chopard, and turning sud- 
denly round to her, he said, ‘ I am told 
can make liqueurs.” ' Mile. Adelaide bit her 
lips, and replied, poutingly, ‘ I can make some- 

more than that, sir.” ‘ Ah, I dare say; 
& woman must havé something to employ her. 
They can't do as we do, run from cafés to 
billiards”” —” 

Jéan, however, sees & little of life in another 
pair of bright eyes$ ‘and the following is the 
result. ay 


_, “*My dear godfather, said Jean, at length, 
stopping before Bellequeue, ‘ Phave an avowal 
“to make to you.’ ‘* An avowal—some present, 
~J’lL bet, that you wish to make your beloved; 
‘and you Tiiiow ow'bo present it.” * Not 


will give you pain to hear ; but it must be done, 
and the sooner the better.’ ‘ Well, then, my 
dear boy, explain yourself, and. don’t keep me 
two hours with your ifs and ands.’ ‘ In a word, 
then, I) wilk»never .marry Mile, Chopard!’ 
Bellequeue started back, and.almost,upset him- 
self and his arm-chair; but recovering, he said, 
* You will'not?.| What do-you mean ? surely 
I have not’ heard you aright !’), Jean repeated, 
in a decided. and distinut. tone, ‘I will, never 
marry Mile. Chopard!’  Bellequeue. started 
bolt upright, and, striking’ his, forehead, with a 
theatrical air, exclaimed, ‘, Why, this passes all 
belief! These'are the blows which overwhelm 
us quite! You will not marry her !—your in- 
tended bride— the lovely Adelaide—-to whom 
you are affianced !” ‘Oh, as to being affianced, 
my dear godfather, that was.all your own doing. 
A man dves not become affianced to a girl by 
merely squeezing her hand.’ ‘ Excuse me, sir, 
on the contrary, sir, he is very much engaged 
—and when a day has been named for the 
wedding — when the parents already look upon 
you as their son—when, the daughter. places all 
her affections on you.-—do you. still think, sir, 
that there is no. engagement? do you think 
that you will be allowed to trifle thus with the 
peace of a family, and,a tender /heart of nine- 
teen?’ Anger had almost made Bellequeue 
eloquent ; he paced the room, as.if he never had 
the gout. Jean took his band and said, ‘ My 
dear godfather, I confess my errors, and I feel 
perfectly, that I have been guilty of many. to 
the Chopard family.’ ‘ Well, then, marry the 
daughter, and there will be no more said.’ ‘ No, 
I will never marry the daughter, because I 
could never make her happy, and should be 
miserable myself.’ ‘ Miserable! with a woman 
whom you love?’ ‘ I—I love Mlle. Chopard ! 
I assure you I never cared about her.’. ‘ And 
I, sir, tell you, that you adored her! What! 
did not we all observe the change that love 
made in you? Your different mode of dress— 
the playing, smoking that you gave up, and 
your sighs and melancholy looks —.was all this 
nothing ? or only to mock us?’..‘Oh, no, I 
swear~~’ § That your love should so soon have 
passed away, is what I cannot understand ;.but 
that of the young lady is not to be extinguished 
in the same way. You. have inflamed the young 
girl.very natural—.and a young heart feels 
deeply, you see.’ ‘I know it, but too well.’ 
* Certainly, Mile. Adelaide Chopard will never 
want a husband—such a superb girl—so ex- 
tremely well shaped—so clever—who preserves 
gooseberrie: in brandy whole—and who makes 
noyeau~as :f she had lived all her life at Mar- 
tinique: these. are things not to be met with 
every day, sir.’ ‘ Well, my, dear, godfather, 
she may brandy any thing she pleases, but I 
cannet marry her. _ L admit, I should ha’ 








ve said 
so sooner, but I knew not how to go about it.’ 
*I tell you, sir, that you must marry her ; you 
have gone too far to recede. And I, sir, I, who 
have acted for you — have you no idea that I 


who went to ask the hand of the superb Ade- 
laide for you.’. * I never asked you to do so.’ 
$ No, but you were not sorry for it afterwards.’ 
‘ Because then I.had not reflected.’ ‘* And 
why the devil have you reflected now ?— you 
should have married —that is all—you might 
have reflected-after.’ ’? 

The: luckless godfather bas to make the 
disclosure. 

**¢ Youare alone, M. Bellequeue,’ said Mme. 
Chopard, with.an astonished look. ‘.Yes—yes, 
madame; Iam alone,’ replied Bellequeue, with 
the tone and look of a man whe has all his life 





rhe 
at all--it will cost me much to tell youfor it 


played the part of the confidant in a tragedy. 


am compromised in this business? It was I |/e 






‘ M. Jean has not condescended to accompany 
ou ?’ said Adelaide, in an agitated voice, 
lequene, who had prepared his pocket hand. 
kerchief, in the hope of squeezing out a tear, 
now blew his nose, and returned it to his pocket, 
saying, in an embarrassed and conscious man. 
ner, ‘ Young Durand, my godson—Jean, that 
is to say—has not come with me, itis trie ; and 
yet I had a carriage by the hour; I have even 
one below at this moment : for my leg—T fee] 
a little gout ; we shall have a change of weather, 
Iam sure.’ *‘ A new moon to-morrow,’ said 
M. Chopard, taking a pinch of snuff with an 
air of satisfaction, as he had always two or 
three puns ready on the new quarter; but 
Mlle. Adelaide angrily interrupted him, saying, 
‘ Good heavens ! papa, surely M. Bellequeue 
has not come here to talk about moons and 
hackney-coaches—-I can no longer bear this 
state of suspense. What did M. Jean say to 
you? Why does not he come ? Why have not 
we heard from him? ‘Speak, M. Bellequeue, 
speak, I entreat you.’ ‘ Very true,’ said M, 
Chopard, sullenly, ‘ this is no time for joking; 
what has the young man to say for himself? 
Bellequeue, finding himself pressed on all sides, 
once more drew his handkerchief, and squeez. 
ing his eyelids together with all his force, in 
order to render them moist, at length mur. 
mured, ‘ It is very painful—it is indeed, I may 
say, most agonising to me, to be the bearer of 
unpleasant news ; but my dearest friend, I am 
not my godson —were I so—very different’ 
Bellequeué then stopped and blew his nose, as 
if completely overpowered by his feelings. But 
Mlle. Chopard cried, ‘ To the point, M. Belle. 
queue, to the point, I entreat you ; I am pre. 
pared for the worst.’ ‘ Well then, I will tell 
ou all,’ said Bellequeue, returning his hand- 
erchief into his pocket : * Some wild freak— 
some devil rather, must have possessed this 
young man. Jean does justice to the virtues, 
to the charms, to the real merit of the lovely 
Adelaide; he spoke so well of her—so well 
indeed—’ ‘Well, M. Bellequeue? ‘ Well; 
after praising her to the skies, he declared that 
he could not marry her.’ ‘ He will not? ‘I 
don’t say that he will not—but he cannot—be. 
cause he does not feel deserving of so greata 
happiness.’ *‘ Oh ! mamma, I faint,’ said Ade- 
laide, sinking in an arm-chair. ‘ My daughter 
will lose her senses,’ said Mme. Chopard, run- 
ning to Adelaide; ‘ M. Chopard ! something, I 
beg of you !’ ‘ Yes,’ said M. Chopard, running 
about Jistractedly ; ‘what will she have—an 
apricot-—a plum—cherry?? ‘I will senda 
medical man,’ said Bellequeue; and availing 
himself of the confusion, he hurried out of the 
room, ran down the stairs at the risk of break- 
ing his neck, threw himself into the coach, 
crying, ‘ Home—where we came from, as hard 
as you can drive : once there, I will roll myself 
in flannel, and swear to the Chopards that I 
have the gout in my stomach.’ ” ee 
The father decides on remonstrating with 


perfide. 

¢¢ Yes, T will Jet him see that I am a man; 
and if the fellow will not marry my daughter, 
he shall tell me why.’ * Take care, M. Chopard, 
don’t let. your feelings carry you away, I entreat 
you.’ ‘But when my blood is up, suppose I 
were to take the gooseberries and the plums 
without stones ; it may open his eyes to his folly, 
at. all events it cannot fail to touch him; 
my conceptions are always so good. Mue. 
Chopard help me with these. two jars under 
each arm—now I'll go; and if the young man 
does not come back with me, it will not be my 
fault ;— I'll attack him at all points.’ M. 





Chopard set out with @ jar under each arm,” 
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addresses the recreant— 

“Then, sir, all this goes to shew that posi- 
tively you will not marry my daughter.’ ‘Tt 
is but too true, sir.” ‘ Then, sir, I must let 

ou know that I came here for satisfaction. 
Oh, Iam not one of those fathers without 
firmness—easy good-natured souls, who put 
up with any thing—I am not one of those 
fathers, sir, 1 am a man of spirit !—spirii!’ 
muttered Chopard, that came quite of itself. 
Jean looked at Chopard with astonishment, 
and replied in a submissive manner, ‘I 
cannot but feel, sir, that you have a right to 
act in this way. If you positively exact it 
from me; if the assurance of my regret will 
not content you; it is for you to order, sir; I 
am at your service, and ready to give you satis- 
faction in any way you please—sword or pistol 
—choose your weapon.’ M. Chopard started 
back four paces, and putting on a more friendly 
look, he cried, ‘ You quite mistake me, young 
man—you did not understand, my dear young 
friend, what I meant by satisfaction. Swords 
and pistols are out of the question; theyare bad 
arguments ; but when you determine not to 
marry my daughter, you must have some motive 
—plausible—in fact some good reason to give. 
That is the satisfaction I was seeking, and I 
think you cannot refuse it to me.” 

The satisfaction is given by owning another 
attachment. 

“With these feelings, sir, would you have 
me become the husband of your daughter? How 
could I offer her a heart beating but for 
another 2? ‘No, my, friend, certainly not — 
and I would not consent, even if you yourself 
were to beg me on your knees. Well, now at 
last here is a yeason—a most capital reason 
indeed, and Iam sure Adelaide will be quite 
satisfied. My dear boy, I can only wish you 
every kind of happiness: as for these jars, I 
believe I may as well — just now, in fact, you 
are not capable of appreciating théir contents.’ 
‘Oh no, sir!’ * Well, then, I will take them 
with me ; some time hence, perhaps—farewell, 
my dear friend, I must return to my daughter, 
who impatiently expects me.” M. Chopard 
replaced the jars under his arms, and took leave 
of Jean, who accompanied him as far as the 
staircase.’ ” 

M. Chopard arrives at home with his jars in 
safety, ; Sa 
“ Adelaide, who, in her anxiéty, had placed 
herself at the window to cath the first glimpse 
of her father, ran down to méet him. Mme. 
Chopard followed, saying, * Here is M-Chopard ; 
now we shall hear how he treated M. Jean.’ 
‘Well, papa, you have seen him? ‘* Yes, 
most certainly I have seen him, and TI flatter 
myself I have seen him to some purpose, too.— 
Oh, how heavy!’ ‘ Papa, one word, one single 
Word, in pity! is it true he has charged ‘his 
mind?” ‘TI am going to tell you all about'it, 
my dear child — this one is much the heaviest 
of the two. Oh, I went the right way to 
work with the young man. I stuck close to 
my text—you marry my daughter, or you tell 
me the reason why—and I carried my point.’ 
Ah, my dear, dear papa! let me kiss yon,’ 
cried Adelaide, throwing herself round her 
father’s neck. ‘Take caré, child, you’ will 
make me break something.” ‘He consents, 
then, to marry me?’ ‘No, he wont; but he 
told me the reason why.’ At this reply, 
Adelaide fell back on the banister of the 
Staircase, and M, Chopard, trying to save her, 
forgot what he carried under his right arm; 
and the jar of plums, which had been his 
constant companion for the last hour, fell on 





the stairs, and~ was~dashed-te--pieces. M. 
Chopard was almost petrified at the sight of 
the broken jar and his valued fruits, which 
were rolling down the stairs. _Mime. Chopard 
sustained her daughter, erving ‘Good heavens ! 
this is the eleventh time she:has been in this 
way to-day: poor child, she will never survive 
it. But; M.-Chopard, you returned avith such 
a triumphant look!’ “Madame, I looked as 
T ought to look,’ replied Chopard; in a me- 
lancholy tone, following with his eye the plums, 
which were jumping from one stair to another. 
‘I flatter myself I: succeeded in my mission 
perfectly ; of course, if-I could have foreseen 
that the jar would have been broken, I would 
have left it with the young man ; because one 
may change one’s mind, and see things in 
another light —but that is no reason— Good- 
ness ! what a smell,—how delicious, they will 
perfume the house for a week to come.’ ”’ 

There are some instances of carelessness in 
the language ; witness such mar as * de. 
sired to be drove home ;’’ and the epithet “lovely 
woman” is. repeated to weariness: could not 
the writer have varied it with a “ sweet crea- 
ture,” or even “an angel,” now and then ? 
Still, there is much character and spirit thrown 
into the translation, and the dialogues are 
excellent. We observe this is the first of a 
series ; we hope it will meet with encourage- 
ment. The writer has one great merit—that 
of judicious avoidance’; and Koek’s works re- 
quire not a little softening, and not a little 
omission. 











Six Weeks on the Loire, with a Peep into La 
Vendée. 8vo0. pp. 408. London, 1833. 
Simpkin and Co. 

Havine travelled through parts of France 

not worn out by being visited and described by 

our tourists, the author of this very well-writ- 
ten and interesting volume has given us an 
account of her journey, which would at any 
time have been acceptable, but which is par- 
ticularly so at a period when La Vendée pos- 
sesses 80 many attractions to pay for a “‘ Peep.” 

The style of the author is remarkably grace- 
ful and easy, the observations sensible and 
natural, and the perception of what is beautiful 
in landscape, and worthy of remark in architec- 
ture, antiquities, literature, &c. &c. displayed 
throughout in the most agreeable manner. 
Of this the few extracts we can extricate from 
the narrative, without injuring them in ‘the 
‘separation, will afford'‘anidea «At Tours, we 
are told :— ' 

* The occurrences of every day were suffi- 
ciently spirit-stirring to make the present 
supersede the past. [he telegraphs still kept 
exchanging ‘their mysterious ‘tidings. v Every 
carriage ‘that came into the town: was rigidly 
searched : from the: windows of my apartment 
I saw M. de Berryer, deputé de la Haute Loire, 
brought ‘under arrest, with a guard of gens 
Warmes’ from Angouléme 3 ‘and as‘soon as I 
went out, I met several other individuals of 
distinction, passing through the place under 
similar circumstances. Regiments kept pour- 
ing into the town, and the steam-boats were 
obliged to interrupt the boasted punctuality, 
which could get the better of wind and tide, 
but did not venture to oppose itself to the 
Chouans, who threatened to fire at any vessels 
that should attempt to come up the Loire. 
This was not-very agreeable intelligence to us, 
who had purposed going down the river by 
that mode of conveyance; and a gentleman 
who had come expressly from the north of 
France to see the far-famed beauties of the 


state of the country:around, that after staying 
some days to deliberate, he finally concluded 
with Falstaff, ‘ discretion. is the better. part of 
valour ;’ and chose rather to relinquish his ori- 
ginal intention, than to place himself within the 
chance of a random shot by the extension of his 
tour, A party of the harebrained pupils of the 
Polytechnic school came in.from, Paris, ‘diome- 
ward bound,’ nnder their sentence of expulsion, 
as we sat down to-dinner, and took)their places 
at the same table with us:.one, a boy of fifteen, 
had his head bandaged up, and seemed proud 
of the distinction; but: two or three. others 
looked very grave, perhaps anticipating the un- 
easiness their return, under such circumstances, 
might give their parents. The dismal stories, 
told with a thousand. exaggerations, of the .in- 
surrection at, General La.Mark’s funeral, was 
opposed to similar relations of occurrences in 
La Vendée, and added to the doubt, and fear, 
and distrust, that pervaded all. parties; but 
without any exaggeration at all, the real state 
of things presented too many afflicting facts of 
impetuous youth, and .bereaved parents, of 
leaders misled by their ardour, and followers 
falling victims to. that. devoted attachment 
which makes every thing appear possible that 
it deems desirable. _For,my own part, seeking 
a foreign country only to. benefit my. family, 
travelling for awhile only to heguile the pain- 
ful anxious interval of separation that prudence 
imposed. upon | me,.ere.I could.summon them 
around me, in so. unsettled a state of things, I 
was not susceptible of any, political bias. suffi- 
ciently powerful to. suspend my. sympathy with 
the sufferings and..griefs,of others, whether 
they were Carlistes, Philippistes, or, even re- 
publicans. I therefore listened in silence to 
the opinions of all, as the best mode of an im- 
partial. observer’s soquising ya, Knorr letat of the 
truths which shew,-hyman. actions and human 
motivesiin the reallight. Had, I, by any strange 
turn of Fortune's, wheel,.been, called upon to 
give a casting vate,to.one of three parties con- 
tending for.supremacy, undoubtedly it would 
have been. given to Louis Philippe, as one who, 
from having received his own pi wits ms in the 
world at large, from. that best, of teachers — 
adversity, and having given many proofs of an 
enlightened and liberal mind, is likely to bene- 
fit the people over whom he rules, by conform- 
ing to the features of the, times.in which he 
has been called upon to govern.” , 

Our travellers descended the Loire in a boat, 
with theix passports, visé.a. Vantes. At Luynes, 
the author says. ; 

“*.The . first, .thing, that,,struck, me. on en-« 
tering the place, was, the garde nationale, con- 
sisting of a little band of peasants, in. their 
bine. blouses and large-flapped hats, with mus- 
kets on their shoulders, and Juoking as, fierce 
as Dogberry and Verjuices; Limagined at frst 
that they were assembled. together, merely for 
their own amusement; but the, fierté with which 
the. lieutenant .de garde stepped forward, as if 
he would have said, ‘ Do. you .not suspect. my 
office ?’? shewed that they thought, themselves 
‘ all good men and true.’ It was with the ut- 
most difficulty I could refrain from laughing 
at the edd mixture of rusticity and military 
discipline they exhibited. . Their order was 
nevertheless interrupted by their curiosity, and 
they all pressed forward. and looked eagerly 
over each other’s. shoulder, whilst their com- 
mandant slowly deciphered our passports, with 
a degree of precaution, or rather of perplexity, 
which shewed that he could not say with his 
prototype, ‘ reading and -writing come by 
nature.’ ”” 








Loire, was so alarmed at the accounts of the 


We proceed to-another characteristic sketch. 
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* At the Chiite de l’Indre we Jandeil to see 
the Chateau d’Ussé, formerly the noble resi- 
dence of the celebrated eer Vauban, and 


afterwards of Louis; Marquis de’ Valentinois. 
-M. de Tressan has, made it the scene of one of 
his prettiest ‘Le: petit Jehan de 
Saintré,’ wherein he describes it as the ‘ Cha- 
teau des Seigneurs. de Saintré.’ It.is at pre- 
sent the property‘of the Duke de Duras, who 
. visits it‘once''a’ year, for’ a week, to collect his 
rents. N can be a, greater proof of the 
total distaste of the French to a country life, 
than to see a residetice Hike this, so exquisitely 

i » possessing. every thing to make the 
country delightful—woods, streams, noble ter- 
races, winding walks, and cultivated gardens, so 
totally neglected—nothing a greater proof of 
that d m.of theirown interests, which has 
induced the nobility, ef late years, from an in- 
satiate love of friv amusements, to sacri- 
fice every assdciation. of past greatness, every 
honourable remembrance of former times, to 
blend in a crowd, and equalise themselves with 
every one who.-has..money to, vie. with, .and 


often , them in their expenses. Anoble 
avenue, a mile in length, leads,fram the banks 
of the Leire tothiec! 3:to which we ascend 


by terraces, rich,iaothe. formal :parterres, and 
.Vases with lines oforange-trees, and jets d’eaux 
of the_si :, the eminence that 
shelters it is. erewned with thick woods, amidst 
which, close to the buildings, rises the spire of 
a small church, of,exquisite architecture, and 
rich interior decoration. . The, chatean itself 
is flanked: with towers,.and presents a noble 
exterior, but’ the interior exhibits a melancholy 
picture of former greatness. It is full of the 
mostinteresting portraits I ever saw in so great 
a number; beauties ef the court of Louis the 
Fourteenth still exhibiting, their graces, though 
no admiring eyes are‘ turned towards them ; 
and the colours’ of most of them cracking and 
peeling off, chiefly from, neglect, but partly, 
perhaps, @ pecaliarity in the style of 
the artist, whose éxquisite freedom of handling, 
and: delicacy of peneilling,. have apparently led 
him into the use of so thin a body of colour, 
that it-has not been able to resist the alternate 
variations of heat and damp to..which it bas 
been exposed. The halle de spectacle pre- 
sented a still more melancholy sight ; on one 
side it had. originally been enriched with por- 
traits of female beauty and: wit ;,on. the other 
with the severer representations of the ancient 
philosophers and poets ; but all had shared the 
same fate ; wanton knives and sabres had been 
drawn with worse than Vandal barbarity across 
the faces ; and when I looked on the still bean- 
tiful features of Ninon.de T’Enclos, and Ma- 
dame de Sevigné, thus disfigured, I could not 
but exclaim, in my-indignation, that. those who 
could commit such an outrage would have done 
the ‘samie with the living objects, could they 
have done so with impunity. .The Duke de 
Duras has one hundred and twenty-eight 
tenants, and four servants J... Let this wretched 
dis ion be with the princely 
establishments of the nobility of our country, 
of the Duke of Bedford, Lord Carlisle, Lord 
Fitzwilliam, and innumerable others, giving 
bread to hundreds, and linking the tie of lord 
and tenant in its most endearing form of 
mutual interest and consideration! The cha- 
teau had been, seacched the day before we went, 
byca party ef military; and the:open armories, 
the flooring taken up, and” the tapestry and 
damask hangings torn , bore witness how 
actively they had acquitted themselves of their 


commiasions,:? 
The notice of Chinomis'extremely interest- 





ing, both in its recollections and present de- 
seri ‘ 


** Chinon,’ by the ‘river; is grand and pictu- 
resque. - It is’on the right bank of the Vienne, 
and is sheltered between craggy hills, on the 
top of the loftiest’ of which’ are the remains 
of the once formidable ‘vastle; which for a 
thousand vears held the surrounding country 
in awe: ‘It was the favourite residence of 
Henry the Second of England, and the scene 
of his last moments, in 1189, when, broken- 
hearted by the undutiful conduct of his.child- 
ren, he left’ the world with a malediction on 
them upon’ his lips: ‘And here, ten years af- 
terwards, ‘his son, the lion-hearted Richard, 
closed his’ valiant career, and his’ giant-like 
ambition, in the narrow precincts of the grave. 
This castle was the chosen abode of Charles the 
Seventh. The apartments he inhabited are 
still in tolerable preservation, as is also the 
room in which Joan of Arc was introduced into 
his presence, and, selecting him, in his assumed 
disguise, from the nobles by whom he was sur- 
rounded, declared to him her divine mission. 
Here likewise it was that his unnatural son, 
Louis the Bleventh, whilst yet-dauphin, dared 
to- propose the assassination of his parent, to 
the Comte de Chabannés, ‘the favourite mi- 
nister, who had*virtue enough to shrink from 
the horrible crime, and revealed the intention 
to his royal master.. The dismal ‘ oubliettes’ 
may still be traced, close behind the fire-place, 
in''the principal sitting-room ; so that the 
haughty prince might be’ stretching his legs 
over the fire, with the utmost nonchalanc ’, at 
the moment that the unfortunate wretch who 
had offended him might be precipitated, at his 
very side, into this horrid grave! Alas! that 
history ‘should have recorded this to have 
actually been the case with that mirror of 
chivalrous honour, Francis the First, in com- 
pany with one of his mistresses; but having 
seen such incontrovertible proof of the  mon- 
Strous cruélty of the ages of despotism, I’ can 
now believe almost any thing that is told of 
them ; and amongst the rest, the account of a! 
French writer, which, before, I thought only 
adapted for pages of romance.. ‘ The chamber 
which this monarch occupied,’ says he, speak- 
ing of Louis the Eleventh, at the chateau 
des Loches, ‘ was exactly over, the frightful 
dungeons in which the unfortunates, cast in by 
his orders, languished. What reflections could 
a king make, thus taking up his abode above 
the horrible vaults from which the last sighs of 
his expiring victims were breathed! What 
hope of pardon, for,these despairing wretches, 
when he who alone had the power of granting 
it, could thus unfeelingly repose immediately 
over the spot where they were suffering! A 
considerable time. after. the death of Louis the 
Eleventh, a captain of the name of Pontbriant, 
governor of the chateau, discovered an iron 
door, which he caused to be opened, and traced, 
by the light ef flambeaus, the subterranean 
passages, the entrance to which its poxport 
was to close... After advancing a little way, 
be perceived a second iron door, which was 
opened, as the first—he then penetrated into 
a@ vast dungeon,.at. the. extremity of which, he 
beheld, exactly under the apartments of Louis 
the Eleventh, a man sitting on a stone bench, 
leaning his head. on his hands. No doubt the 
unhappy wretch had died, in this position, of 
famine and despair! There was nothing near 
him, excepting some linen, in, a, small trunk. 
Pontbriant approached, and touched him; but 
only a hideous skeleton, of large proportions, 
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and garments had instantly fallen to the earth, 
a heap’ ‘of dust!” It is nktural enongh that 
tyrants should be cowards: the castle of Chi 
non, like most ‘of the’ same period, has’ séveral 
subterranean passages, to favour escape in case 
of any sudden attack: | One,’ in the corner’ of 
the king’s dormitory, ran not only to the river, 
but under the bed of it, to a:chAteau on theother 
side, within sight of the castle ; and thende to 
another, it is said, at twelve miles. distance, 
What a picture might the imagination draw of 
a blood-stained, conscience-stricken monarch 
thus flying by torch-light through the very 
bowels of the earth; his glittering’ robe and 
trembling diadem impeding: his coward flight; 
fear leading the way—hate pursuing’ him! 
whilst above, in the blessed sunshine, and piire 
breezes of heaven, the shepherd throws himself 
on the enamelled turf, 
With all his little flock at feed before him,’ 


ignorant alike of the troubles and crimes of the 
great !—But enough of horrors. * * * 

“ The interior of the quadrangle is laid out 
in garden grounds, watered by a well two hun. 
dren and forty-eight feet deep. This well was, 
eight years ago, the scene of a most calamitous 
accident ; the mouth of it. was, by most unpar- 
donable negligence, left open, with only a tem- 
porary covering of straw over -it; so much 
worse than nothing, as it hid the appearance 
of danger. Hanging over the aperture was an 
almond - tree, which, luxuriant in blossoms, 
caught the attention of a young lady, the beast 
of La Touraine for her beauty, and the only 
child. of , wealthy parents, who, with their 
daughter and a few friends, had come, from 
some distance, on an excursion. of pleasure, to 
explore, the remains of the castle —her eyes 
fixed on the fragrant flower above her head, 
she, thought not of the cavity beneath; she 
sprang forward, in youthful hilarity, to, catch 
the branch — her foot touched the straw —in 
an instant.she disappeared, and was no more! 
Thus, without a moment’s warning of her fate, 
realising, in days of peace and refinement, the 
barbarous death of the ‘ oubliettes,’ in the dark. 
est ages of eruelty.” 

With this, we, must, for the present, take 
leave of the, pleasant volume before us; and 
ean, now only add, that it is rendered. yet 
more agreeable to the eye by a numberof 
well-executed and artist-like sketches. 


Life and Works of Lord Byron, Vol. XV. 
Murray. 

Iw this volume we have the first three cantos 
of Don Juan, for the first time presented en- 
tire and unmutilated—a dedication of the whole 
poem to Mr. Southey, suppressed in all pre- 
ceding editions — several fragments, some of 
them curious and beautiful, which ‘the poet 
had never worked into the texture of his story 
—and an infinite abundance of various readings 
gathered from two separate MSS., one of which 
we hear was brought to England last year by 
Mde. Guiccioli. The editorial annotations are 
uncommonly rich in this volume. More pet- 
sonal allusions were to be cleared up than in 
any similar quantity of Lord Byron’s poetry 
hitherto included in this collection; and they 
have been dealt with con amore @ con sctensa, 
perhaps here and there rather too plainly. We 
must, however, recollect, that unless the ex- 
planation were recorded now, it might be im- 
possible for future readers to get at it at all; 
and, moreover, things that appear clear e 

to people who remember London, and its say- 











remained beneath his hand,.at the pressure of 
which, slight as it must have been, the flesh 


ings aud doings, when Byron was one of its 
lions, may even already need an interpreter in 
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the case of younger persons and remoter places. 
The letter on, ‘* My Grandmother’s Review, 
the British,” is properly given here along with 
Don Juan, to: which it refers; and we may say 
the same of the famous letter on Blackwood, 
of whieh, with the exception of a short speci- 
men in. Moore’s Notices, we had, until now, 
seen nothing, although all had heard enough of 
ite Itis a most vigorous and masterly apology, 
certainly—we are sure no one can deny that 
it is by far the best of all Byron's prose pieces 
and we are much at a loss to acceunt for 
its long-continued suppression. However, it 
now forms a most interesting feature in the 

mena to Don Juans and so will it go 
down to posterity. 

Perhaps, however, the most curious things 
inthis volume are the editor’s notes on the 
shipwreck in Canto II. It turns out, that 
Byron, before he set about that striking de- 
setiption, gathered round him a perfect library 
of narratives of ** shipwrecks and disasters at 
sea ;”’ and there is not one incident, nay, hardly 
Becta in the whole of the poet’s stanzas, 

ich has now been traced home to its source. 
The diligence which this display brings to 
light, adds a wholly new feature to Lord 
Byron’s poetical history. This, however, is 
a thing which the reader must look for in 
the et—a few specimens would be of little 
moment: it is the closeness of the imitation, 
and the multiplicity of the models, that con- 
stitute the wonder. 

‘The Prolegomena” contains the conflicting 
opinions of some forty odd critics of greater 
and lesser note, on the subject of Don Juan. 
We shall quote one of the shortest of them, 
and by one of the loftiest judges—old Goethe, 
in his Kunst und Alterthum, i. e. Art and 
Ajitiquity. This great poet se : 

“Don Juan is a thoroughly genial work— 
misanthropical to the bitterest savageness, 
tender to the most exquisite delicacy of sweet 
feélings ; and when we once understand and 
appreciate the author, and make up our minds 
not fretfully and vainly towish him other than 
hé is, it is impossible not to enjoy what he 

to pour out before us with such un- 
bounded audacity—with such utter reckless. 
ness. The technical execution of the verse is 
in every respect answerable to the strange, wild 
simplicity of the conception and plan: the poet 
no more thinks of polishing his phrase’ than he 
does-of flattering his kind ; and yet, when we 
examine the piece more narrowly, we feel that 
English poetry is in possession of what the 
German has never attained—a classically ele- 
gait comic style, * * If I am blamed for re- 
commending this work for translation — for 
throwing out hints which may serve to intro- 
duce so immoral a performance among a quiet 
and uncorrupted nation, I answer, that I 
really do not perceive any likelihood of our 
Virtue’s sustaining, serious damage in this 
Way. Poets and romancers, bad as. they may 
be, have not yet learned to be more pernicious 
the daily newspapers which lie on every 


_ We find among the “ testimonies of authors,” 
ia the preface to this volume, which certainly 
puts together with diligence and complete im- 
partiality a great variety of clever criticisms 
onthe poem, pro and con, —some observations 
of our own, written when the first, cantos ap- 
peared, of the sentiments conveyed in the 
which, whether regarding the moral animus 
or the technical mastery of the poet, we see 
nO reason. to be ashamed now. So long as 
lord Byron lived, he would have been no 
Whe friend who could have omitted any oppor- 
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tunity of trying to recall him from certain veins 
of merriment, and worse than merriment, to 


\which Den Juan owes much of its distinctive 


character. But now that the poet is dead and 
buried, and that the poem can receive no adui- 
tions either for goed or for evil, we do not see 
that any purpose could be served by our entering 
again into the general question, as to the tend- 
ency. of such and such views and passages in 
Don Juan. It is a wonderful poem—the most 
wonderful, in the estimation of many most 
accomplished judges, of all the works of Byron’s 
genius; and will certainly be studied centuries 
hence, by some for its satire; by others for its 
pictures of manners; by others, again, for its 
exquisite poetry and music; by these who are 
fortunate enough to comprehend all the elements 
of its power, fer them all,each doubly interesting 
for the contrasts with which the author has sur- 
rounded it. To exclude Don Juan from this 
collected edition of the works of Byron would 
have been mere absurdity ; to reprint it now 
without filling up the words and stanzas left 
in asterisk in 1819-20, &c. would, in 1833, 
have been equally ridiculous; and the editor’s 
notes and illustrations are so crammed with 
really useful as well as entertaining knowledge, 
that we trust they will mever again be dis- 
severed from the text. We ought not to cen- 
clude without observing, that the text of the 
poem in all preceding editions was deformed 
with hideous misprints, and an utterly unintel- 
ligible punctuation. No wonder at this, when 
we consider how the original printing went on 
—a thousand miles away from an author 
whose handwriting was at the best a poor 
scrawl—and often no proof-sheets whatever 
submitted to his eye. If it were only that it 
gives us the stanzas we were before aware of in 
@ correct. shape, this edition (which does so 
many things not less important as well) would, 
of course, be the only one entitled hereafter to 
be thought or spoken of. 
We now proceed to further extracts; and 
first, the Dedication to Southey :— 
*€ Dedication.* 
~peeet Toe the race, cone 
Although "fis true that you turn’d ott a Tory at 
Last—yours has been a common case~ 
And now, my epic renegade! what are ye at? 
With all the Kers, in and out of place ? 
A nest of tuneful persons, to my eye 
Like ‘ four-and-twenty blackbirds in a pie ; 
we ee pet ht en 
* A dainty dish to set before the king,’ 
Or —— who admires such kind of food ;— 
And Co) e, too, has lately taken wing, 
But like a hawk encumber’d with his hood— 


Explaining metaphysics to the nation— 
I wish he would explain his Explanation. 
You, Bob! are rather insolent, you know, 

At being disappointed in your wish 
To supersede all warblers Here below, 

And be the only blackbird in the dish; 

And then you overstrain ot or 80, 

And tumble downward like the fiylvg Gsh, 
Gas; me deck, because you soar too high, Bob, 
And! , for lack of moisture, quite a-dry, Bob! 
And Wordsworth, in a rather long ‘ Excursion’ 

(I think the quarto holds five hundred pages), 
Has given a sample from the vasty version 

Of his new system to yp the sages; 

*Tis poetry—at least by his assertion, 

And may appear so when the “star 
And he who understands it would be able 
To add a story to the Tower of Babel. 
You—Gentlemen! by dint of long seclusion 

From better company, have kept your own 
At Keswick, and through stil]-continued fusion 

Of one another's minds, at last have grown 





* «© This ‘ Dedication’ was ressed in 1819, w 
Lord Byron’s reluctant corsent ; 
death its existence became $s, in 
of an article in the Westminster Review, 
to Sir John Hobhouse ;, and, for se eae 
have beett selling in the streets as a brow 





therefore, serve no purpose 
seat occasion.—E.” 





ut shortly after his 


ly ascribed 
» the verses 

Tt could, 
te exclude them on the pre- 











I would not imitate the pen thoug! 
Nor coin my self-Jove to so basé a Vice, 


For all the your conversion 
Ph os salary pg a ie Seon? 
ou ve your $ t ou 
And Wordsworth has his place in tha exclee® 
You're shabby fellows; true—but i ell, 
And duly seated on the iramertal 
Your bays may hide the boldness of your brows 
Perhaps some virtuous blushes; let them go— 
neither fruit nor boughs ; 
would engross below, 
The field is univ » aud aye Wey 
Scope to all such as feel the i J ntl 
Scott, Rogers, Campbell, Moore, atid Crabbe, will try 
*Gainst you the question with posterity. 
For me, who wandering with pedéstrian muses, 
Contend not with you on the winged steed ; 
I wish = fate may yield ye, when she chooses, 
The fame you envy, and the skill you need} 
And recolleet a nothing loses 
In giving to his brethren their full meed 
Of merit, and complaint of present days 
is not the certain path to future praise. 
He that reserves his laurels for posterity 
(Who does not often claim the bright reversion) 
Has generally no great crop to spare it, he 
Being only injuted by his own assertion ; 
And elth rarity 


cue here there some glorious 
Arise like Titan from the sea’s immersion, 


The major of such 
fo-aGen tkeube ndecthonm taba. 


If, fatten in evil days on evil tofigues, 
Milton spread to the avenger, Time, 
If Time, mger, exectates his wrongs, 
And makes the word * Miltonic’ mean * sublime,” 
He deign’d not to belie his soul in songs, 
talent to a crime; 
He did not loathe sire to laud the son, 
But closed the tyrant-hater he begum 
Think’st thou, could he—the blind old man—arise 
Like Samuel from ‘the grave, to freeze onte more 
The blood of monarchs pro} 
Or be alive again—again all hoar 
— and v—— and those snr pe se 
nd heartless ters, wom, and pale, poor; 
Would he adore a sultan? he ‘ 
The intellectual eunuch Castlereagh ? t 
Cold-blooded, smooth-faced, placid miscreant ! 
Dabb! its sleek young hands in Brin’s gore, 
And thus for wider carnage taught to t, 
Transfetred to 


upon a sister 
The vulgarest tool that t y could want, 
With fost enough of thlent, alae more, 
To ur ope fetters by another fixed, 
And offer poison long already mixed. 
An orator of such set trash of phrase, 
Ineffably—legitimately vile, 
That even its t flatterers dare not praise, 
Nor foes—all nations—condescend to smile,— 
Not even a sprightly biundet’s spark can biaze 
Fram that Ixion grindstone’s ceaseless toil, 
That turns and turns to give the world a notion 
Of endless torments and perpetual motion. 


A even in its disgusting trade, 
And'totching, patching, leaving still behind 
Something of which its masters are afraid, 
States vo be curbed, and thoughts to be confined, 
Compt or congress to be made—= 
Cobbling at manacies for all mankind— 
A tinkering slave-mak 
With God and man’s abhorrence 


If we may judge of matter by the mind, 
sche flren ch the rab it ? 


* «* Wordsworth’s may be in the customs; it is, 
I think, in that or the extise—besides another at Lord 
Lonsdale’s table, where this poetical charlatan and politi- 
cal parasite licks up the crumbs with a hardened 
the converted Jacobin having subsided into 
of the worst prejudices of the aristo- 


t © * Pale, but not cadaverous:*— Milton’s two elder 
daughters are said to have robbed him of his books, be- 


b ha Or,— 
* Would he subside into a ae | Laureate— 
A ling, self-seld, soul , scorn’d Iscariot ?” 
I doubt if ‘Laureate’ and < Iscariot” be good rhymes; 
but must say, as Ben Jonson did to Sylvester, who chal- 
lenged him to thyme with— 
* I, John Sylvester, 
Lay with your sister.’ 

Jonson answered, —* T, Ben Jonson, lay with your wife.’ 
Sylvester answered,—* That is not thyme,’ * No,’ said 
Ben Jonson; ‘ but it is true.’” 
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“passion ! ‘To be so loved for my own self, that, 


- ah may fit, ] even with a distinct knowledge of my character, 
wit, 


reedom, as to 
dice suerte 
hwheére dhatt' tam tie not to view its bonds, 
“as te rex ing ftoman soul desponds 
oF heath the Hig this state-thing breathed o'er thee— 
e — chain, and Erin’s yet -_ — 
. Burppe pemme oaa as at still,— 
‘And Southey lives to sing them very ill. 
‘Meantime, Sit Laureate, I proceed to dedicate, 
» 10 honest simple verse, this song to you. 
And, if in flattering strains [I do not predicate, 

"Tis that I still retain miy * buff and blue ;’ 
My politics as yet are all 'to educate: 
ops hema Tey nf ite Herculean ; 

Is Pl atsa ied my Tory, eters dation ad ‘ 
We subjoin a fragment on the back of the 
MS. of Canto I., which we suspect the poet 
must haye originally designed for part of a 
preface, ‘after his own fashion, to Don Juan. It 
13a terrible Stanza ; : 

oe twos Aji A h < 
Ra atta ale i ng — 

: aon Tatung L Write chia Feling, 

v ru 
ie me seat renal oda 
oeck say + the fauure is a serious matter — 

vy And 50 for God’s sake + hock and soda-water!” 

Another. new,;stanza, a, fragment; too, is 
as, fullows--a splendid thing, also : 

“« Time has approved Ennui to be'the best 
Of friends, and opiste hts; your love and wine 

‘Which shake so much the human brain and breast, 

) Must in languor ;~men must sleep like swine ; 

The happy lover and the weleome t 

due Weaeantrenae 

Aré somewhat sick mud sosry the next day * 

“Of the Notes in this*volume, some of the 
best'are by ‘the poet Coléridge, who appears to 
bea very great adthirer of Don Juan, abhorring, 
as ‘he’ must do,’ many ‘detached passages in it. 
The author of Christabelle' says, for example ; 
"The popularity of the old’ Spanish play, 
éntitled,’ Athéista’ Fulminato, the original of 
Don Jian, has’ beet’ 'so extensive as to claim 
philosophical attention and investigation. The 
first point’ to be noticed is; that the play is 
thronghout iniaginative. ‘Nothing of it belongs 
to the real world; but the names of the places 
and persons. The coniie’parts, equally with the 
tragio ; the living, equally with the defanct 
characters, are creatures of the brain; as little 
amenable to the. rules, of ordinary probability, 
as the Satan of Paradise Lost, or the Caliban 
of the, Tempest, and) therefore to be understood 
as impersonated jabstractions, . ‘The very extra- 
vaganee of the incidents, and, the superhuman 
entireness of Don Juan’s agency, prevents the 
wickedness from shockiag,our minds to any 
painful degree. Meantime the qualities of his 
character are too. desirable, too flattering to 
our, pride and our wishes, not to make up en 
this side as much, additional faith as was lost 
on the other, There is no. danger (thinks the 
spectator or. reader) of my becoming such a 
monster, of iniquity as-.Don Juan! I never 
shall be an, atheist! I shall never. disallow all 
distinction, between right and wrong! I have 
not.the least inclination to. be.so outrageous a 
draweansir in my love affairs! But, to possess 
such a power of captivating and enchanting the 
affections, of the other, sex! toybe capable of 
inspiring, in a charming and even a virtuous 
woman, a love so deep, and so entirely personal 
to me, that éven“mvy worst ‘vices, f I were 
Vigious;;even “ny cruelty and perfidy, if I wére 
entrel: atid perfidious), ‘could not eradicate’ the 


wre setts tee 





1 {allude fot to our friend Landor's hero, ithe traitor 
Count iulian but to Gibbou's hero, yulgarly yolept 


she yet.died to save me! this takes hold of two 
sides of our nature, the better and the worse. 
* * Jn fine, the-character of Don Juan con- 
sists in the union of eyery thing desirable to 
human nature, as means, and which, therefore, 
by the well-known, law of association, become 
at length desirable on their own account. The 
ingredients, too, are mixed in the happiest 
proportion, so as to uphold and relieve each 
other—more especially in that counterpoise of 
wit, gaiety, and: social generosity, which pre+ 
vents the criminal, even in the most atrocious 
moments, from sinking into the. mere ruffian, 
as far, atleast, as our imagination sits in judg- 
ment, Above: all, the fine suffusion through 
the whole, with the characteristic manners and 
feelings of a highly-bred. gentleman, gives life 
to the drama, Thus, having invited the statue- 
ghost of the governor whom he had murdered, 
to supper, which invitation the: marble ghost 
accepted by a nod of the head, Don Juan has 
prepared a banquet. D, Juan. Some wine, 
sirrah ! Here’s to Don Pedro’s ghost-—he should 
have been welcome. (D. Lop. The rascal is afraid 
of you after death. (One knocks at the door). 
D. Juan (to the servant). Rise, and do your duty. 
Serv. Oh, the devil, the devil! (Marble ghost 
enters.) D. Juan. Ha! ’tis the ghost! Let’s 
rise and receive him ! Come, governor, you are 
welcome, sit there; if. we had thought you 
would have come, we would have staid for you. 
Here, governor, your health! Friends, put 
it about! Here’s excellent meat, taste of this 
ragout. Come, I’ll help you ; come, eat, and let 
old quarrels be forgotten. (The ghost threatens 
him with vengeance.) D. Juan. We are too 
much confirmed +— curse on this dry discourse ! 
Come, here’s to your mistress ; you had one 
when you were living: not forgetting your 
sweet sister. (Devils enter.) Are these some of: 
your retinue? Devils, say you? I’m sorry I 
have no burnt brandy to treat ’em with, that’s 
drink fit for devils.’ Nor is the scene from which 
we quote interesting in dramatic »probability 
alone; it is susceptible likewise of a sound 
moral—of'a moral that has more than common 
claims onthe notice of a too numerous class, 
who are ready to receive the qualities of gen- 
tlemanly courage, and scrupulous honour (in 
all the recognised Jaws of honour), as the sub- 
stitutes’ of virtue, instead of its ornaments. 
This, indeed, is the moral value of the play at 
large.” 

In order to end gaily, we laid hands on the 
origin of the detection of Donna Julia’s frailty 
from her husband’s discovery of Don Juan’s 
shoes, in Canto I. ; but this we find we must 
forego, for want of’ room. 








The Minstrel, and ather Poems. Pp. 231. 
London, 1833: Printed for the author by 
E. Couchman. 

A. MODEST preface ushers in this little volume. 
e commend it to the kind preference and 

sympathies of the friends to whom its pages 

are addressed, It is very neatly bound. 








Observations on the Origin and Nature of 
Comets, &c. London, 1832. 
Trrs ‘small treatise seems to have been de- 
signed to meet the excitement which prevailed 
during’ the comet-mania last autumn. What is 
correct in it is common-place, and what. is 
otherwise is sufficiently absurd; reasoning ‘on 
hypotheses which have been long exploded, and 
starting new speculations, which are directly op- 
posed tothe well-established truths ofastronomy. 








According to the writer, it seems that comets 
have their origin in the sun; that. the solar 
spots are occasioned by their issuing from his 
burning nucleus or atmosphere; that 
move in circular, not elliptical orbits, and tra. 
verse the system for the purpose of purifying 
it; which object, being accomplished by their 
having absorbed and collected the waste heat 
in their course (like snow-balls, becomi 
larger as they roll), they return, renovate the 
sun with their accumulated matter, and are 
annihilated. 








Phenomena of Nature familiarly explained: 
a Book for Parents and. Instructors, and 
especially adapted to Schools. Translated 
from the German of Wilhelm von Turk. 
12mo. pp.. 177. London, 1832. Wilson, 

A USEFUL little work, on the question and 
answer system, but not always correct in its 
statements; a grievous defect, however,—and 
in volumes dedicated to the purposes of ‘the 
present one inexcusable. What can the author 
or translator mean {we know not which is in 
fault) by telling his pupil in one page that the 
earth is ninety-six millions of miles distant 
from the sun; and in the next but two by 
these words, ‘“* You know the earth moves 
round the sun, and its course is in its medium 
diameter about forty-one millions of miles; 
we are therefore, at certain periods, forty-one 
millions of miles nearer to some stars than we 
are at others?” We suspect the translator 
has taken the author’s German miles for Eng. 
lish ones. 








John Hopkins’s Notions on Political Economy. 
By the Author of “ Conversations on Che- 
mistry,” &c. &c. Pp. 188. London, 1833. 
Longman and Co. 

We like this little volume much : plainness in its 
language, and clearness in its statements, style, 
and sense, equally fit it for the classes to whose 
instruction it is addressed. The advertisement 
states, that some of these tracts “‘ were pub- 
lished some yeats ago by a society in Glamor. 
ganshire, for the improvement of the labouring 
classes”— an object which cannot obtain too 
mich attention. Every rank in life has its 
advantages and its disadvantages—a truth 
generally admitted, though little is done to 
work out amelioration upon the principle which 
a knowledge of the fact implies; and though 
it is equally evident, that the more the evils 
can be remedied, the better it would be for 
all parties. Now this can only be done by in- 
vestigation ; fo one ¢an improve upon their 
actual condition till they are aware what it is: 
truth is the foundation of rock whereon to 
build ; theories otherwise erected have, indeed, 
sand for their basis; and we can onl arrive at 
truth by knowledge of, and comparison with, 
facts. The English peasantry will do well to 
examine and to discuss their condition ; and 
pages like the present, simply and temperately 
written, will do ‘much ‘towards tracing a right 
train of thoughts, and also awakening the 
hope that much may be effected in the way of 
amendment. “We must point out a most m- 
genious allegory, in which water, wind, and 
steam, are represented as: three mighty giants 
working for the service of mankind: it is very 
cleverly ma and worthy of the best page 
of the able writer, Mrs. Marcet. 





The Three Histories. . By. Mrs.-Fletcher (late 
Miss Jews! 2d edition, pp. 322. Lon- 
don, 1833. Westley and Davis. . 

To begin with the ouéside first, which we do 


with less scruple, as we. have. before 
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of the in’ — this ‘is one’ of ‘the most beauti- 
filly bound ‘books that we have seen, even at 
this time, when every second volume walks 
in silk “attire. It is ‘enveloped in a kind of 
cofded silk, with a flowered pattern, and of a 
rich deep ‘vidlet colour.—Our second perusal 
has’ confirmed our opinion of the talents of 
thé’author, though we do not think they are 
best developed in narrative. The character 
of Julia is an exaggeration, and also a mis- 
take. The visionary cravings which she de- 
picts rather belong to those who have not 
genius, than~to those who have. Fame, we 
do believe, has taken most great authors by 
surprise ; the exercise of their powers, a thing 
more of necessity than volition, was, in the 
first instance, its’ own exceeding great reward. 
Julia’s'* Life in London” is not only untrue, 
but impossible ; no young female, let her mental 
triumphs have been what they might, could 
have led the independent and unprotected life 
which she is here supposed tohave done. Neither 
Mayfair nor Marylebone are places for a Co- 
ritna. The great charm of these histories is 
their frequent epigrammatic reflections—sense, 
sentiment, and satire, in a jewelled setting. 
Intruth, Mrs. Fletcher’s language, like the east, 
showers “ pearl and gold,” a rich arabesque of 
style. “Our principal favourite is old Mrs. 
Carhampton, a housekeeping, hospitable, din- 
ner-giving, present-sending old lady, who 
thanks her stars that, excepting “ my Bible, 
my newspaper, and Mrs. Glasse, I never wasted 
an hour in reading in my life.” 





— ewer 
ARTS AND SCIIINCES. 
NEW CONTINENT. 


A Goo deal of ridiculous secrecy and mystery 
has been thrown over a very: interesting, and, 
it may be, important disciovery ; respecting 
which enough has been said :to excite curiosity, 
and not enough to gratify the public desire for 
information. A whaler has, it seems, fallen 
in with “a Continent” in t] 1e Antarctic Seas ; 
and as the discovery is sma/ /, the owners have 
endeavoured to conceal it, till they can try to 
bring off some cargoes of oi and seal-skins. The 
log of the vessel is rather confused ; but still 
there seems to be no doubt of the fact, that 
an Immense tract of land has been found about 
the latitude of 67°, and in longitude lying 
nearly due south of the Cape of Good Hope. 
It has long been corsjectured that the south, 
like the north, pole, must have at least large 
islands much nearer: than the adventures of 
ay former voyage rs had enabled them to 
ascertain. Cook vas of this opinion; and 
more recently Wed: dell, who penetrated so far 
in this direction wit :h his merchant bark. The 
problem is now sol ved; and we trust to have 
other particulars t jo detail, when the hope of 
profit leaves open t he sources of intelligence. 
LINN ;#AN SOCIETY. 
A.B. Langer , Esq. in the chair. — The 
Earl ar gon, and some other indi. 
Viduals, were ele yeted Fellows. A paper was 
rad, entitled, “* Observations on Cladoma;” a 
Ee genus of D 20s8es, by William Valentine, 
a F.LS. Th egenus is founded on the Phas- 
on serraium,®& | minute British species familiar 
our botanical , xeaders. 


. RO \YAL INSTITUTION. 
SIRANTHO? ‘gy Can iste, last week, on the 
aon of sup: posed hereditar 3 but as 
€ “ ‘was very tive, we do not 
think it wort ch while to occupy our space with 








it, upon ‘which we have so many calls at 
present. 

Among the articles in the library was a piece 
of sabre-shaped wood, used by the South Ame- 
ricans as an instrument of offence and defence; 
it is thrown at the object with so much skill 
and precision, that after doing its work it re- 
turns back to the person who throws it. Mr. 
Faraday stated, that this is the efféct of pro- 
jectile and rotatory force. 





ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Dr. Grant on ‘the order’ Rodentia. ‘This 
order is the most extensive in the whole range 
of the mammalia; containing animals whose 
fertility supplies the losses continually sus- 
tained in consequence of the depredations of 
ferocious beasts and birds of prey, of which 
they are appointed by nature to be the food. 
They are weak, feeble, and timid. Many in- 
habit burrows and holes, others the tops’ of 
trees, where they exhibit great agility and 
address, and by means of an expanded mem- 
brane sweep from tree to tree at considerable 
distances (such are the flying squirrels). The 
teeth are of two! sorts: Ist, large incisors, 
growing-as if worn away by detrition, in conse- 
quence of rubbing against each other, and also 
by filing down bark, and other hard substances, 
on which they feed ; these incisors have chisel 
edges, because the outer layer of enamel does 
not wear down in proportion to the softer stra- 
tum of bone composing the rest of the tooth; 
and over the anterior surface, of which only 
this enamel is spread. 2dly, molar teeth, 
which likewise are continually growing and 
wearing down; their structure consists of 
alternate layers of bone and enamel. The 
teeth, however, exhibit’ differences in minor 
particulars, of which the naturalist avails him- 
self in the distribution of the order into ge- 
nera. Dr. Grant proceeds minutely to deseribe 
their anatomieal peculiarities. The order is 
spread over the habitable globe, from the 
regions of the arctic circle to the torrid zone. 
Many are used by man as food. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Srz,—Your report of Mr. Aikin’s lecture on 
the gaseous substances used for artificial light, 
and on the manufacture of gas, is in two, or 


three points erroneous, I know nothing more 
of Mr. A. than from your occasional notice of 
him ; but as I cannot believe he made, the mis- 
takes attributed to him, it will be only an act 
of justice to that gentleman that, you should 
correct them, 

About 1736 the. inflammable nature, not of 
coal.tar, but. coal-gas, as. the product of arti- 
ficial distillation, was discovered by Dr. John 
Clayton. His account of it appeared in the 
Philosophical Transactions in 1739. 

The patent of Earl Dundonald was for the 
manufacture, not of gas and coke, but of tar 
and coke. 

Mr. Winsor undoubtedly first introduced gas 
as a means of artificial light into the metro- 
polis; bat to Mr. Murdoch is all the honour due 
of being ‘the origirial inventor of this exqui- 
sitely beautiful mode of lighting.—- 

It was practised by Mr. M. on his own pre- 
mises in Cornwall in 1792... The first public 
display in this country was under his directions 
at Soho, Birmingham, in 1802,. The Lyceum 
and Pall,Mall were not lighted by Mr. Winsor 
until 1803 or 1804. , 

With Newcastle coal, an, increase in bulk, 
varying from 25 to 35 per cent, takes place 
during. the process of its carbonisation in. the 
retorts. A Constant REakeR, 
Lymington, Feb. 18, 1833. 
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LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
SOIREES AT KENSINGTON PALACE. 


Own Saturday the first of the evening parties 
for the season, given by H. R..H. the Duke of 
Sussex, as President of the Royal Society, was 
numerously, attended by persons eminent in 
rank and talent. In the crowded rooms, it is 
hardly possible to particularise individuals, but 
we observed the Lord Chief Justice Denman, 
Justice Littledale, Lord Farnborough, Lord 
Bexley, Prince Cimetelli, the President of the 
Royal Academy, Sir M. A. Shee, Mr. West- 
macott, Mr. Chantrey, Mr. Phillips, Clot Bey 
(distinguished by his brilliant Egyptian cos- 
tume as by his talents), Sir John Malcolm, Sir 
Astley Cooper, most of the leading members 
of the Royal, Antiquarian, Geological, Astro. 
nomical, and other Societics, M. P.’s, artists, 
scientific men, authors, &c. &c. &c., the élite of 
our literaryand intelligent circles. The friendly 
interchange of opinions, and communications 
on various interesting subjects, which were 
heard in every. corner, rendered the scene ex- 
tremely interesting ; and under the auspices of 
H. R. H,, there was. s0 much of our consti. 
tutional reserve banished, and:so much of ease 
and freedom substituted, that the meeting more 
resembled those ‘gratifying '** re-unions”’ some- 
times found among the best-informed classes 
on the continent, ‘than an English assemblage 
of extremely clever, but extremely shy indi- 
viduals. Among the. novelties to be seen in 
the suite of apartments, which give much 
relief and animation to such parties, we noticed 
a model of the new manufactory of bread ;— 
Mr. Rifaud, with his drawings of Egyptian 
antiquities, &c. (formerly described by us) on 
the table;—the apparatus, we have also de- 
scribed in preceding Gazettes, by which a per- 
son is enabled to walk about under water ; and 
other curious inventions. H. R. H. behaved 
with his usual affability ; and beyond the mere 
surface of a very pleasant evening, we will 
venture to say, that many useful hints for im- 
provements and discoveries must grow out of 
this and its like well-arranged associations. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 
F. Barry, Esq. V.P. in the chair.—A paper 
on the influence of the sun’s rays on the oscilla- 
tions of the magnetic needle, addressed to Mr. 
Christié, F.R.S., by Snow Harris, Esq. was 
read. The author oscillated the magnet in 
sunshine ‘and shade. He finds in the former 
state that the rate of vibration is retarded, pro- 
bably by the elongation of the pendulum caused 
by heat. This retardation also may be attri. 
buted to magnetic tension; at the same time 
he admits the difference to be small. The pro- 
cess of observation is given in tables. He is 
led to conclude that his results are independent 
of mere light.. A pendulum swung in a bell- 
glass at 10° shewed 130 vibrations in a given 
time; without the glass 180 were noted: and 
this leads the author to consider, that the same 
effect is produced by the glass as by the sun’s 
rays. But these’ investigations must remain 
open to much’ uncertainty until more finished 
apparatus is employed. Observations on the 
foregoing, by Mr. Christie, were likewise read. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Mr. Amyort in the chair. Mr. Kempe ex. 
hibited: some coins found in the bed of the 
Thames, in laying the foundation of the new 
London’ Bridge: 'they were worn in an extra- 
ordinary way by’ ‘tle “action of the erful 














‘currents of tide and mud passing the old bridge 








Prior .of. Lewes, A. further i 
Borrell’s catalogue of Greek coins was read. 
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PINE ARTS. 
ANGIENT STATUE. 


(Weare to a friend for the annexed account of 
of the remains of ancient art 

; found at Athens, which has been‘ di 

. Lee G.) 


size, about that of the Belvidere Apollo, of the 
finest marble, and best style of, sculpture, and 
head and feet. The 


with the meck, may ; 
temple, with three columns erect, has likewise 
made. its. appearance from, below what was 
supposed the ancient town : to secure the trea- 
sures buried there, the whole of that part of 
the site should be excavated to the depth of 
about eighty feet ; but there is so little money 
to lay out, and the are so impatient to 
build on the spot, the -whole will shortly 
be covered in and locked up for ever. 

THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
Tux proposed National Gallery is a design of 
so much importance, that we have long intended 
to b it-under the of the readers 
of the Literary Gazette, but have been deferred 
by various considerations. 'irsé, alterations 
of several kinds were being suggested, discussed, 
rejected, or adopted; so that we could not, at 
any moment, say, this is the plan of the 
building which is to be erected on such a site. 
Then, our information was derived from pri- 
vate society ; the intercourse of which we have 
ever made it a rule to hold sacred. However, 
as the space for the Gallery is now boarded in, 

ry to digging the foundations, as the 
model is visible at the office of Woods and 
Forests, as the line of frontage has, it is said, 
been finally determined, we can see no objec- 


tion to our availing ourselves of a drawing of 
the Elevation, which we have this day en- 
graved for public i 


imspection. 
In laying this print before the scientific and 
professional world, it is not our wish to play 


aoe 
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.| the critic and make goberressing ing objections ; 
but we cannot, help offering.a few remarks for 


the consideration of government, to, the com- 
mittee to whom the execution of the design: is 
intrusted, and to every enlightened member of 
the community, before it may be hae, se to 
suggest any improvement, or preyent, the per- 
petration of any absurdity, 

Tn our populoys and crowded metropolis it is 
difficult to find any spot adequate to the erec- 
tion of a (worthy to, be, so called) National 
Gallery. The site assigned. is most, eligible ; 
with every local capability, central, convenient, 
and obvious to view. But when we speak of a 
Nationad and lasting monument, suited te meet 
the circumstances which are likely to, arise for 
ages to come, we are surprised to that this 
project is cramped even for present use, and 
incapable of future extension. Should any 
patriotic and public-spirited individual here- 
after present a noble collection of art to the 
country, we may indeed have, what we call, 
“ The National Gallery,”’ but.we shall not 
have a place wherein to reeeive and preserve 
such a donation, . There, will not only be no 
room, but there will be.no possibility of making 
any addition to the building, forthe, ground is 
occupied and closed in, to the last available foot. 
Barracks, and soldiers drilling, must be asso- 
ciated with the tacle of works of genius 
and the studies of the emulous.; the i 
workhouse is in the rear; and the Royal Aca- 
demy divides the premises! The, latter con- 
junction appears to us to be a great errors 
because the immediate contrast of the chefs 
@’euvre of the ancient masters must be over- 
whelming to the miscellaneous efforts of any 
modern school; and because the people who 
can see the former for nothing, will not bein 
haste to pay their shillings and sixpences (cata- 
logue) to visit the other end of the exhibition. 

In our opinion the National Gallery ought 
to stand alone ; and whatever its first capacity 
may be, it ought to have the means of exten-: 
sions to a very considerable degree, as may be 
required. It is true that only 50,0002, .have 
been voted for this object ; but this is a farce ; 
thrice that amount will not complete the plan, 
and the first rough estimated contract will 
menrly Sennen it. 

What it is to be, our engraving will shew. 
A low. and beautiful. Greek structure ; for the 
architect, Mr, Wilkins, is an idolater of the 
pure Greek, Now, with all our admiration of 
the pure Greek, we are not sure that, we con- 
sider it to be the best style fora large city, like 
the capital, or that it will be particularly effec- 


tive in this situation. On the contrary, we are 





of opinion that, however excellent per se; it wil}: 
be misplaced.and .anomalous by the'side of sah: 
an, edifice as, St. Martin’s:church, ‘and jin the 
midst of five-stery-high houses. ‘The difference 
between a Grecian plain and Charing Gross; be... 
tween an ever-bright sky and our smoky atmo. 
sphere ; between’ insulation and» architectural 
confusien ; does not seem to have been consi. 
dered in a theory which'would bend every thing 
to.an idea of abstract grace. Mr. Wilkins’ 
other buildings, Downing College, ‘Cambri 

the London se RF and St. George’s Hos. 
pital, are samples—— the new work will be the 
least elevated of them all. 

Such is the architect’s devotedness to the 
Greek architecture, that he maintains the ex- 
pediency of making every thing else yield to its 
exemplification in this instance. Thus he con. 
tends that the much-admired portico of St. 
Martin’s Church is an ugly, irregular, and 
stupid violation of the just rules of proportion ; 
and. as it is little matter what becomes oft, 
his line will cut. it in two, and the spectator 
looking from Pall Mall East will: see but half 
a portico and halfa church. Vitruvius, whom, 
by the by, he translated, and so propagated his 
errors, knew, he assures. us, little more than'a 
goose about building ; and, in short, that there 
is nothing good but the pure Greek, accordin 
to which he is resolved to frame our Briti 
Gallery. 

We confess that we entertain strong appre- 
hensions respecting this structure. Surely we 
are not going to perpetuate another national folly 
like Buckingham Palace. Waste immense sums 
of money, and have nothing suitable to the pur. 
pose to shew for it! But as far as we can now 
ascertain the fact, it appears that a fine low 
Grecian range is to hold the national pictures, 
and the Royal Academy offices and anntal 
exhibitions \— that it will bear neither réesem- 
blance nor relation to the buildings by which 
it is surrounded — that it will destroy the view 
of St. Martin’s Chureh — that it never can be 
enlarged for the reception of any splendid 
gifts, and will consequently discourage their 
offer—that it will be infested with soldiery, 
and cooped in by ‘barracks—and that it will 
cost thriee as muchias the estimates. 

We trust ‘we are in time to prevent some of 
these -mistakes ; and obtain for this’ national 
object: a more mature and deliberate considera’ 
tion: than .it seems to have received. The 
talents of Mr. Wilkins-we have frequently ae 
knowledged ; but when the ablest mem adopt 
particular fancies, and excite their imagina- 
tien#o much ‘as ‘to held that there is nothing 
else right or ‘tolerable, we would advise a mea- 
sure of watchfulness over ‘the blinding enthu- 
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SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. et 
MOHAMMED ALI. 


. I “aGhgegtie}. - | If the revenue of Egypt'is at present .consi-| digo, &c. 
Tux government of Mohammed Ali is loudly | derably increased, it is not by. any additional 
censured by those who 
Taining his country by 





it of money | extent of his 
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| possessed himself of it satisfied 
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jand.men. ..These who knew Egypt -before: he} conquest of 
i that sthe| vating a much Jarger quantity of land, by the 
' Arabs were never richer, nor. better -elothed.| introduction of new . products,; such. as in- 
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one, |: One year with another it ex- 
-im cotton: alone froma hundred to a 
weds eniloomciaanbte, expestaly. of te. 
ions. are \consi of me- 
tala; timber for building, arms, conkehenentl 
ke. 
o prosperity, these products, and this 
commerce, have their main spring in the ge- 
nius and activity of Mohammed Ali. The 
Fellahis, left ‘to themselves, would never dig 
canals, would never make sakichs, except to 
water the doura (millet) necessary for their 
subsistence; and Egypt would furnish only a 
few quintals of bad cotton. Her new manu- 
factures would become useless, and the im- 
portation of specie, which is at present several 
nillions, would in that case not exceed a few 
hundred thousands of francs. 

Mohammed Ali cannot be compared to those 
avaricious pashas of the rest of Turkey, who 
burden the people and extort revenue, in order 
to amass treasure. That of Egypt is em- 
ployed in maintaining the army, in construct- 
ing buildings and introducing manufactures. of 
al kinds, in founding useful establishments, 
in sending at a great expense persons for in. 
struction to Eerope ; consequently, all the re- 
venue of the country is expended for the benefit 
of the countrys and the result of this generous 
government is, that Mohammed Ali is forming, 
in all the arts and sciences, men who will soon 
be prepared, or who are already prepared, to 
co-operate in the civilisation of their country. 

It is, nevertheless, true that the military 
foree which Mohammed Ali keeps up, is by no 
means in proportion to the population, and 
that the expense of this army demands contri- 
butions which press heavily upon the people; 
but. however excellent his intentions, and how- 
ever great the benefit which he has conferred 
upon t, all had not sufficed to shelter him 
from the intrigues and the injustice of the 
Porte, which often put the government of 

igypt up to auction, by sending assassins to 
attempt the life of a man who had already 
rendered services to the empire, above all, by 
the.conquest of Mecca, and the destruetion of 
the tribe of Wahabites, who threatened nothing 


E 
s 


i 


less than the invasion of Syria afterArabia. It} 


it, therefore, for his own preservation, and: to 
secure to Egypt the continuance and the happy 
influence ef his reforms, that Mohammed Ali 
has considered it necessary to ereate a formi- 
dable army in order to give him thé means of 
Tesistance. ‘ 

Mohammed Ali had never thought of re- 
Volting against the Porte; very far from that, 
he had always manifested towards it the great- 
est submission ; paid it annually a considerable 
tribute, much exceeding that of his prede- 
tessors; sent pecuniary subsidies whenever it 
stood in need of them ; and, more than all that, 
maintained for a long time an army in @reece; 
defended the exhausted empire of the erescent 
against the most mortal foes, and subjected to 
its guthority the islands of s and Candia. 
M Ali was then, in point of fact, 
the most faithful and ficm “supporter: of the 
Porte, the supporter even from whom it de. 
Tived the greatest advantages. Nevertheless, 
the Porte cgnld.not pardon him his power, 
M Ali was not-ignorant of this, for 
he has powerful friends at Constantinople, as 
well'as in all the ‘rest’ of Purkey. 


Various motives rendered ‘it wy A 
int 


Mobammed Ali’ to possess himself of 
ean d’Acre; first, because there was an 


enemy in that place who had been armed by 
the then because he 
Pasha insults | French 


Porte against him, and 
had experienced from Abdallah 





SS 
which his honour would not allow him to leave | standing ‘perfectly naval discipline, which he 


unrevenged; the Porte not having shewn any 
disposition to obtain for him satisfaction. 

Mohammed Ali, in his expedition ‘to Syria, | 
had, in the first instance, no other intention | 
than to chastise Abdallah Pasha, and replace | 
Saint Jean d’Acre in the power of the Porte. | 
The Porte, far from interfering amicably, and 
in a manner honourable to Mohammed Ali, 
threatens him, and sends an army to fight) 
him.' It does more, it names governors in the | 
room of him and his son; it employs, at the 
same time, anathema and excommunication 
against him. Mohammed Ali was contpelled 
to exert himself in his own defence. Eventu- 
ally, Saint Jean d’Acre falls into his power ; 
he announces it to the Porte; he makes a last 
act of submission, by declaring that, having 
obtained satisfaction for the insult he had re- 
ceived, he was ready to restore the place. 

How has this proposition been received by 
the blind and haughty divan? It has pre- 
pared new troops, and issued insulting pro- 
clamations against Mohammed Ali and his son, 
whom it hopes to intimidate by threats, but 
whom it only further alienates. 

Mohammed Ali is considered by the Mussul- 
mans as a warrior, the liberator of holy places. 
As for the military forces of the grand seignior, 
Mohammed Ali knows perfectly how to esti- 
mate them; he has never doubted of victory. 
He has frequently said that all the threats of 
the sultan were rodomontades, and that his 
army of children, without discipline, without 
experience, and badly commanded, would never 
resist the brave Arabs, led by his son. In 
fact, his famous army of eighty or a hundred 
thousand men has been destroyed, according to 
Mohammed Ali’s prediction. His artillery, his 
ammunition, &c. hove fallen into the hands of 
Ibrahim Pasha. 

The fate of Ibrahim Pasha is bound up with 
that of his father, towards whom, besides, he 
professes the sentiments of the most submissive 
and devoted of sons. Ibrahim Pasha possesses 
military taste and genius. He is gifted with 
the greatest intrepidity and courage. In his 
campaigns in Hegiaz and in the Morea, he 
acquired the manner of warfare and the af- 
fection of the Arab soldiers, He exercises over 
their ‘minds the magic influence which Napo- 
leon exercised over the French, ‘The officers 
of his army have had several years’ experience. 
Most of them made the campaigns of Hegiaz, 
Sennar, and the Morea. The principal chiefs 
are devoted to Mohamnied Ali; the greater 
part of the generals and colonels are his re- 
lations, or slaves brought up in his house, who 
are as much attached to him as his own son 
The others are also tried men. The Arabs are 
very good soldiers, brave, sober, obedient, sup- 
es without mupriur the fatigues of war. 

hey are incapable of being seduced, for they 
love their chiefs. In a word, Mohammed Ali’s 
army forms 


a homogeneous body, well or- 
quails: and animated with the best spirit. 

As for Mohammed Ali’s naval force, it is 
composed of five: superb \men-of-war' and se- 
veral frigates, without reckoning a pretty large 
number of other vessela, such as corvettes, 
brigs, end galleys. All these vessels are, mew, 
well armed, well equipped, and manned by ex- 
perienced sailors. The ships of the line are 
mostly commanded ‘by able ‘officers, aniong 
whom are several French and English. The 
admiral who commands the fleet, Osman Pasha, 
is a person distinguished by his education and 
intelligence, having resided a long time in 





Europe, being intimately ‘acquainted with the 
and several other langueges, ander. 


has organised, and in @ manner created: in 
Egypt, and being a brave man, and possessed 
of impertarbable coolness. : 

The fleet, therefore, of the viceroy of Egypt, 
although inferior in number to that of the sul- 
tan, is capable of meeting the latter ; it is eveit 
almost certain that if it meets ft united, it'will 


| béat, and probably entirely destroy it; ‘for the 


grand seignior’s fleet is composed of bad ships, 
badly armed aad equipped. ‘The crews have 
been. formed froma mass of wretches, vaga- 
bonds, labourers, shopkeepers, impressed in the 
streets of Constantinople. On ‘these accounts 
the capitan-pasha, and other chiefs, are so con- 
scious of their weakness, that they avoid meet: 
ing Mohammed Ali’s fleet. What. can be éx- 
pected from sailors like those who ran away 
with so much precipitation and fear from the 
Greek fire-ships? The viceroy’s ships’ have 
already captured a corvette, a brig, and several 
other vessels, which surrendered without firing 
a shot; so that the success of the naval forceis 
not more doubtful than that of the army. 

Mohammed Ali is the only man in Turkey 
cunts of recovering the disorganised, crum- 
bling, and dismembered empire. All the acts 
which have signalised his government in Egypt, 
are, it seems to us, unequivecal | assurances 
that the empire would flourish and’ be con- 
solidated, if he were to take the reins. 

It is probable that Mohammed’ Ali will not 
desire to profisnehatbr gyeosvihe i of hisposi- 
tion. To all appdasencttaan  lwefine himself 
to the conquest of Syria. - That province! suits 
his present possessions in Egypt: Hevwill be 
too sensible of this ever to resolve to abandon 
it. The Porte will never be in‘a state to dis- 
possess’ him of it-—-above all, since he has 
become master of Saint Jean d’Acre, which in 
his ‘hands will be impregnable; and. much 
more than it was before, ify in repairing: the 
fortifications, he causes them to be resesta« 
blished after the best plans: 

While Syria, in the power of Mohammed 
Ali, will become a new outlet for European 
commerce, this prince will subdue the barbarous 
manners of the inhabitants, which hitherto 
have nipt every germ of civilisation. It is 
always with the greatest difficulty, and uever 
without danger, that travellers can journey in 
it. Every body is acquainted with the destrue- 
tion of French factories by Djezzar Pasha, 
the vain efferts which in our days have been 
made by one of the first powers in the world to 
establish a consul at Damas, and, finally, the 
vexations and exactions which Christians ‘sus- 
tain in the Holy Land. Mohammed Ali’s con. 
quest, therefore, is a teal benefit to commerce, 
to the sciences, and to humanity~ 








DRAMA. 
: KING’S THEATRE. 


Art length, after two disappointments, the 
opera season cofimenced on Saturday, with 
the well-worn Cenerentola, and “* ai entire 
new ballet,” as the bills elegantly expréss it, 
on the subjeetoaf Faust. This opera may be 
considered one of the weakest and most vaghe 
of ink’s compositions The wanner in 
w the fable, is mal-treated by the poet, 
leaves very little opportunity for characteristic 
musical embéllishthént's alt ‘the fairy Whsiness 
and the ball scene, ‘incidents in which the 
genius of a Mozart or a Weber would have 
worked with gusto and effect, having been 
unceremoniously lopped ‘off, nothing’ remains 
for the inventive pen of the:composer but the 
commonplace personages of a persecuted 
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daughter, a cross silly old papa, and a generous 
lover in disguise. The character of La Cene- 
rentola, with its music, such as it is, has been 
of late years familiarised to the London pub- 
lic the performance of their favourite 
singers; first Mlle. Blasis, whose rich and 
correct intonation gave peculiar effect. to the 
opening ditty, the sestette closing the first act, 
and in the finale to the opera, where her notes 
were heard with brilliant precision; next by 
Mrs. Wood, both in the English version at 
Covent Garden, and in Italian, during her 
short prima-donna-ship at the King’s Theatre ; 
and, lastly, by the delightful Cinti, who united 
in herself all the power and elegance that had 
previously been displayed in the part. The 
new prima donna, Madame Boccabadati is, 
we understand, an Italian lady of rank, 
and most estimable private character, whose 
family troubles, though not unknown to us, 
we refrain from publishing. Her figure and 
appearance are by no means of a striking 
order, being rather short than otherwise, and 
considerably en bon point; her eyes and hair 
are dark, and her features expressive. With 
respect to her musical accomplishments, their 
display on Saturday evening induced a com- 
parison, far from favourable, with those 
whom we had been accustomed to hear in 

is opera.:..her voice appears to be of a 
thin weak..quality, pretty in, its softer tones, 
but decidedly ineffective where power, either 
of execution or sustension, is required. The 
opening ditty, to which we have before al- 
luded, was feebly given, perhaps through 
nervous timidity; but we had hoped that by 
the middle of the act the singer would have 
regained her self-command ; perhaps she did, 
but whether this was or was not the case, 
certain it is that inthe finale to the first act, 
in which Blasis’s, notes used so to triumph 
forth, the voice of the new prima donna was 
entirely drowned by the other singers, and 
the rather noisy orchestral accompaniment. 
In the finale to the second act she sings alone, 
and has therefore a better opportunity of 
making herself heard, which she did on the 
whole in an effective and pleasing manner: 
her ornamental passages, however, were not 
always tastefully introduced, and sometimes 
lost much of their intended effect through 
the physical weakness of the singer. As 
to the lady’s general merits, which are un- 


doubtedly considerable, we shall’ speak with 


more... certainty when another opportunity 
shall have been afforded for their. display. 
The other parts, with the,exception of Don- 
zelli’s, who was in excellent voice, were badly 
cast. De Begnis.is.a. funny. fellow, but did 
not make a hit in the Magnifico. Galli, who 
gave «this part» with tolerable. - success - last 
season, was sadly misplaced in that of Dan. 
dint; he wants lightness and: vivacity of 
action, and his voice failed in many passages 
which Were too‘ high for him. But what 
shall we say of the two remaining Jadies of 
the cast? Oh Castelli, dear, persevering, 
ear-persecuting, eye-perplexing Castelli, thou 
whom every body abuses, yet whom no body, 
be it manager or audience, can do without ; 
why hadst thou the rheumatism in Py hack, 
that we should have to. put up with such 
apologies for pert sisters ? ..Cenerentola’s two 
spiteful sisters were assigned to a ‘‘ Madame 
Butline,” one of the chorus-singers, introduced 
by the late unfortunate management, and 
another individual, namie (to be it is hoped for 
ever) unknown, who flaunted about the stage 
in a very full muslin frock. Miss Butline’s 
voice was unfortunately not heard at all, whilst 





the “ great unknown” still more unfortunately 
gave vent to her excited feelings, in tones 
whose discordance was ‘too palpably. typical 
of the unamiable part she had ‘to sustain. After 
the opera, God save the King! was sung by 
the Covent Garden’ company; and then came 
the ** entire (ly?) new ballet’ of Faust, in 
which some of the daticers of La Tentation, the 
ballet of last year in’ Paris, were introduced: 
We have not left ourselves space to' ‘say much 
of this production, and if we had, we should 
not feel ourselves justified in criticising a per- 
formance which bore such evident appearance 
of hurried and premature delivery. In fact, 
what with the perpetual noise and bustle 
behind the scenes, the tedious delays between 
the acts, the very audible directions given to 
imperfect supernumeraries on the stage, and 
last not least, the untoward accidents of mis- 
regulated traps and headstrong flies, it became 
evident, that in justice to all parties, the display 
of Saturday evening and Sunday morning (for 
the curtain did not fall till after two o’clock), 
could only be considered as a “dress rehearsal” 
of the new spectacle. From what we saw of 
it, however, we are inclined to promise well 
of its future representation ; the scenery, which 
is abundantly full of variety and effect, is for 
the most part newly painted, by the admirable 
Grieve. The incidents and plot, though per- 
~ too *‘ chuck full of horrors” for the 
ordinary ballet spectator, are of a stirring 
quality ; and the acting of Coulon as Mephis- 
topheles, and Pauline Le Rous as the perse- 
cuted Marguerite extremely effective. Mon- 
tessu danced with extraordinary agility and 
spirit, considering the length of time she has 
been ‘* tripping her hour” upon the stage of 
life. She is undoubtedly a surprisingly fine 
dancer, and will prove an acquisition to M. 
Laporte’s company. Perrot, the light, the 
sylph-like Perrot, captivated the whole house ; 
and his ingenious mode of hopping on one 
leg, and on each alternately, was at once novel 
and amusing; he was encored in one of his 
pas. Altogether the ballet went off satis- 
factorily on its first representation. We must, 
however, express our opinion, that it is an error 
to exhibit the very same performers and the 
very same ballet on the Covent Garden boards 
to a shilling gallery. 

On our second visit to this theatre, on Tues- 
day, we’weré glad/to find’ Madame Boccabadati 
exerting herself, much. more happily,.than, on 
her first appearance.’ She seemed to have 
rallied considerably in ‘her ‘own eoufidefce, 
and in the appreciation of the audience.. Her 
voice is still of a ‘small: quality, but ‘she 
managed it with. sweetness and delicacy of 
expression, which gave us hopes that she may 
prove an acquisition in ‘parts of ‘moderate 
calibre... The rest of,.the. artists. were, in 
statu , our nameless fair one and all; 
though Castelli’s name was still retained as 
an.vattraction in the bill. The ballet, having 
suffered some judicious curtailments, went off 
devilish well, and was concluded soon after one 
o’clock. 





DRURY LANE. 
On Monday, Mr. Martin, a pupil of Mr. T. 
Cooke, took the part of Leporello, vacated by 
Mr. H. Phillips’s removal to Covent Garden, 
where he has ‘an alternate engagement. The 
débutant is a very good singer, and does honour 
to the an master under whom he has been 
formed. Of a first appearance, we need say no 
more than that it promised a very. agreeable 
acquisition to the musical stage. On Thursday, 
Kean was advertised for Macbeth, but was too 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


ill to perform ; and. after. proclaiming their de. 
termination to play on. Friday, in spite of the 
Lord Chamberlain, the sound and fury of the 
management has evaporated in.a long red-letter 
attack on the Bishop) of London in. the play, 
bills (an ‘act of very gross indecorum), for not 
permitting that. to be !done, which the lessee 
knew he had no right to do. The impudence 
of the thing is only equalled by. its absurdity; 
as if the public were not insulted enough by ihe 
obtrusion of harlotry on every other Occasion, 
but must submit to it on days marked for re. 
ligious observances, and, at least, the outward 
shew of decency. 





COVENT GARDEN. 


Mpve. Mon rEssv in the ballet of Masaniello, 
and the superb opera of the Maid of Judah, 
finely executed by Phillips, Wilson, Duruset, 
Egerton, Warde, Bartley, Keeley, Haines, and 
Miss Inverarity, have given a great treat to 
the lovers of music and dancing at this theatre, 
On Thursday, the Jron Chest brought forward 
Mr. Charles Kean in Sir Edward Mortimer, 
of which we have only time to say, that he suc. 
ceeded better in the boisterous — which galleries 
love, than in the discriminating — which crities 
approve. 





OLYMPIC. 

Mapame Vestris is this week full of activity 
and enterprise. On Monday, a new vandeville 
called Promotion, very cleverly founded, by 
Mr. Planché, on the French piece, Une\ Ma 
tinge d’un Grand Seigneur, afforded Miss 
Murray a better opportunity than she has yet 
enjoyed of displaying her beauty and her, ta- 
lents. The story is very simple. Madame de 
Lagarde (Miss Murray), married. to a Colonel 
much her elder (Blande), is assailed by her 
cousin and first love, Lieutenant Merval (J. 
Vining), and by the Marquis de Viellecour 
(Webster), an old courtier and libertine. . Her 
husband is.suspicious of the Marquis, and 
warns her against him; but blindly urges her 
to be more kind to her cousin, where there is 
greater danger. The result is an act of capital 
equivoque, hide and seek, perplexity, and con- 
fusion. First the cousin conceals himself in 
the lady’s apartment, and then the Marquis, 
who has obtained access under a feigned name; 
and in order to prevent bloodshed, the innocent 
wife: is obliged) with a woman's wit,.to invent 
a fable inorder to satisfy her husband, who 
finds the Marquis’s hat on the sofa. Tbe von- 
sequence. is a general interchange ‘of bats;and 
a great deal of entertaining bustle and intrigue. 
One of the ‘most amusing scenes is where the 
Marquis’s well-matched wife (Mrs. Tayleut) 
describes: him to Madame-de Lagarde in his 
own hearing; and draws a portrait by no means 

ifying ‘to his wanity. Dhe dialogue ise- 
ceedingly neat and terse, and the vandeville 
fariciful and pretty. Of: the acting, partcl- 
larly after the first night, when Miss Murray 
had’ conquered’ some of her trepidation, we can 
speak in terms of high ‘praise... She looked 
charmingly, in an admirable dress of the time 
of Louis XTV. and played delighséalls both in 
the light and graver parts of the character. 
Lady-like manners, riaiveté, and feeling, ar 
qualities which we do not often see eowlined 
on the stage, as they are in her personation of 
Madame de Lagarde.) Mrs. Tayleure. 16 vey 
effective, though not very genteel; Webster, 
alittle too brusque, instead of pliant and a 
sinuating ; Bland, a very honest colonel; a0 
Vining, a cousin to be sentimental. with any 
morning in the week. The scenery and 00s- 





‘tume are excellent ; and Vestris deserves every 
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wie for the appropriateness and: spirit with 
which she gets op all the dramas produced at 
her theatre. 

On ‘Thursday, a second ‘novelty, by Mr. C. 
Panee, and'entitled 4 Match in the Dark, was 

laced ‘with complete success. The most 

original feature was Mrs. Orger as a calculat- 
ing Scotchwoman, in which she evinced much 
skill and humour. 


QUEEN’s THEATRE. 
Aone our peregrinations this week, we paid 
a visit to the Queen’s Theatre, where we were 
much pleased with the performance of Valentine 
and Orson. Mrs. Selby, who plays the hero, is 
one of the most firm, yet graceful pantomimists 
upon the stage ; and would, we think, be valu- 
alle in any theatre. Our American friends 
would truly-say that she is a highly éalented 
actress, and not limited to one line. "The Orson 
was also very ably done. 





VARIETIES. 


Gunpowder Explosions.—In a late Number 
we mentioned a curious effect produced on the 
window of a house near the Dartford Mills. 
Another, and one not, we believe, generally 
known, is, that thé bodies of persons within a 
certain range of the explosion, are afterwards 
found dead and entirely naked. We conceive it 
to becaused by a vacuum being suddenly created 
by'the explosion; the air within the dress, 
exerting’ a pressure of 14lbs. to the square 
inch, removes it entirely from the body. 

Hydro-Oxygen Mieroscope.—An exhibition 
has just been opened in Bond Street, which 
combines the wonderful with the instructive in 
an extraordinary degree. By a very ingenious 
philosophical application of an intensely bril- 
liant gas light, the whole effect of a solar 
microscope is constantly produced, independent 
of atmosphere or cloud. The most minute 
objects in nature are magnified many hundred 
thousand times, and the most remarkable pheno- 
mena that can be imagined are shewn to the 
spectators. ‘The appearance of living animals 
in ‘drops of water are enough to astonish the 
thirst ‘for that liquid into abjuration. We 
cannot recommend to old or young a more 
carious and impressive half hour's disposal of 
time, than in witnessing the whole of this very 
scientific and entertaining exhibition. 

Foreign Journals. — By Colombo papers, to 
October 13, we learn, that the mail-coach tra- 
vélling introduced into Ceylon continues to 
open the way to a better acquaintance with the 
interior. 

A Hobart Town Courier, of the same date, 
tays; “* Tahiti is becoming a great place for 
settlers now. We have Dutch, English, and 
Americans, here as settlers. Several are turn. 
ing their attention to sugar-making. I believe 
there'were upwards of forty tons of sugar made 
a on Tahiti. The natives themselves 

@ a good quantity, and barter it to shi 
that touch here.” a 41 

Halfpenny Literature.—Our periodical lite- 
Tature is coming down, as we predicted. We 
have before us Nos. I. and Il. of The Half- 
penny Scrap-Book, ‘published weekly at Here- 
ford. It is like the Penny Magazine, and 
other publications of the sort ; with wood-cats 
and ‘selections from all sources,—it is one of 
those medleys which entertain for the passing 
moment, and leave confused recollections in the 
Place of actual information. 

““Tsrael Ben’ Benjamin, a nice young Jew, 
is now serving me, His father being: afraid 





that I might induce ‘his son to,go with.me to 


Bokhara, expressed himself to me in the fol-| n¢ 


lowing affecting manner, pointing to his silver 
white beard‘ My son jis the support of his 
father, the light of the eye of his, mother, who 
is blind, and the joy of his wife and child.’ — 
Morning Watch. 

Jewish Tradition.—* When Moses was still 
a child, Pharaoh played with him. Moses took 
hold of Pharaoh’s beard, and drew out the 
jewels with which it was covered. Pharaoh 
said to Jethro, Balaam, and Job, who were 
viziers at the time, ‘ I am afraid that that Jew 
boy will one day overturn my empire. What 
is to be done with him ? 
raoh to kill Moses. Jethro said, * No, but try 
whether he has understanding, by putting be- 
fore him gold and fire: if he take hold of the 
gold, then kill him; but ifhe touch the fire, then 
it is a proof that he will not be clever.’ Job was 
silent, but Jethro’s advice was followed. Moses 
wanted to take hold of the gold, but the angel 
of the Lord turned his hand towards the fire, 
which he put to his tongue; on which account 
Moses had difficulty of speech. ‘ I am slow of 
speech, and slow of tongue.’ Job, on account 
of having followed the system of expediency, 
was punished as described in the book of Job. 
Balaam was killed. This story is current among 
the Jews of Meshid.”’—Jbid. 

Mr. Wolff seems to have suffered much hard- 
ship; he was taken prisoner, and stripped of 
every thing, by robbers, who, however, ab- 
stained from personal injury. He mentions, 
in a letter to Abbas Mirza, Prince Regent of 
Persia, that on his return to Meshid, ‘I shall 
be accompanied by fifty Turcomans and Te- 
moore, whom I have convinced that slave-mak- 
ing is sin; and they will come with me, and 
take service in the army of your royal high- 
ness.” —Ibid. 

Remark upon a Widower's Marriage. — 
*€ God forgave him once, and he has married 
again !”.— My Village. i 

Force of Habit. —** A decayed gentlewoman 
being obliged for her livelihood to go about with 
muffins, used in a faint voice to ejaculate, 
* muffins and crumpets ;’ adding, in a still more 
under-tone, ‘ I hope to goodness nobody hears 
me.’ ” bid. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Dr. Paris’s Philosophy in Sport made Science in Earnest, 
is announced, in.a single volume. 

Miss Jane Austen's novel, entitled Emma, is promised 
Hi the 25th volume of Mr. Bentley's Standard Novels and 


omances. 
pr yy edition of the Recollections of a Chaperon, 


Lady Dacre. . 
A noyel, under the title of the New Road to Ruin, from 
the pen of Lady Stepney. 
Santa Maura, a tale, in two cantos, by Mr. Nugent 
Ba ge a minor. 

- Howitt, we are glad to hear, has nearly ready a 
second series of the Book of the Seasons, em! all 
the advantages of the first series, which has been long out 
of } pad with superior embellishments. 

new novel by Mrs. Sheridan, entitled Aims and Ends. 

Mary of Burgundy; or, the Revolt of Ghent. By the 
author of Richelieu, Henry Masterton, &c. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Selections from the Edinburgh Review, edited by M. 
Cross, 4 vols. 8vo. 31. 3s, bds-—Wilbur’s Reference Testa- 
ment, 12mo, 4s. 6d. bd. and lettered.—The English Flora 
of Sir J. E. Smith, Vol. V. Part I., or the second vol. of 
the English Flora, by W. J. Hooker.—Cryptogamia, 8yo. 
12s, bds.—Marcet’s Seasons, Vol. III. Summer, 2s. half- 
bd.—Lardner’s tee ne Vol. XL. Southey’s Naval 
Biography, Vol. f. 12mo. 6s. — iah’s ; 
a Poem, by Agnes Bulmer, 8yo. 7s. 6d. bds,—Alford's 
Poems and Poetical Fragments, 12mo. 4s, 6d. bds.—Dr. 
R. Lee on some of the most im D Women, 
8vo. 78. 6d. bds.—Hawki i 
Scriptures of the Old Testament, 8vo. 6s. bds.—Lewis’s 
Practice of Sheriff’s Court, 8vo. 6s. 6d. bds.—Life of Mrs. 
Mary Fletcher, by Rev. H. Moore; 12mo. 7th ed. 5s. bds. 
=The Last Epeys of Elia, GT BYOr 98, Dds A Million of 


Balaam advised Pha. | 2* 


of 
's Discourses on the Historical) 


Facts, by Sir R. Phillips, new edition, 0. 10s. Dds.— 
Illustrations of the Waverley Novels, Vol. 3 8v0, 2ls. 

-bd. morocoo.—Mayo’s Outlines of Human Physiology, 
8vo.. 3d.ed, 18s. bds.-—Pictures of Private Life, fc. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. cloth; 10s. 6d. morocco.—Anderson’s Poetical As- 
— 1 vol. p. 8vo. 58. 6d. cloth.—Park on the Apoca- 
ypse, 3d.ed. 8vo, 7s. bds—Record Commission; Proceed~ 
ings in Chancery, Vol. III. folio (Elizabeth), 1/. 10s. hf.- 

.—Hansard’s Debates, third series, Vol. X1V.3 the 
sixth (concluding vol.) of session 1831-2. 1. 10s. bds.; 
lj. 13% 6d. half-bd.—The Edinburgh Cabinet Library 
Vol. Il. Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, 12mo, 5s, —Six 
Weeks on the Loire, 8vo. 12s. bds.—Second Coming of 
the Lord, 12mo. 2s. 6d. bds.—Cooke’s London, No. Il. 
8vo. e.; 4to. 7s. 6d.; India paper, 108, 6d.—Jardine and 
Selby’s Ornithology, Part 1X. 12. 5s.; large paper, 2/. 2s.-— 
Views of the Lakes of Scotland, by John Fleming, No. X; 
4to. 5s. 6d.; Ind, 729i 6d.—A Treatise on Widow's eS, 
by ine Cleghorn, Accountant in Edinburgh, 12mo. 
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February. | Thermometer. 
Thursday.. 14 | From 38. to 48. 
FP 15 odes) SBS. 


= Ti 44. 
Saturday -- 16 coos  2B.;\-0> 43. 


Sunday-++- 17 |, \++++ 2. ++ 4. 
pe Te 
be 43; 


Monday -- 18 seee 34 
Tuesday ---19 | +++) 35. 
Wednesday 20 ree 3D 


Wind variable, S.W. prevailing. 
Except the 16th, generally cloudy, with frequent rain. 
Rain fallen, 1 inch, and *15 of an inch; of which, *625 
fell during the night of the 14th, and caused a greater 
flood than has been for some years. 
Edmonton. Cuaries H. ADAMS. 
37’ 32” N. 


Latitude 
Longitude -»-- 0 3 51 W.of Greenwich. 
acme come 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We confess we do not exactly understand what AEA. 
means by requesting our attention ‘‘ to the Hebrew word 
rendered by the Septuagint? satyrs.” If he wishes to 
know what is the Hebrew word translated in our version 
** satyrs,” Isa. xiii, 21 and xxxiv. 14; how the Greek 
versions have rendered it; and what are the opinions of 
learned men as to the animal intended by the prophet,— 
the following remarks are much at his service. The 
Hebrew word in Isa, xiii. 21 is O/T YW (stirim), literally 
rough, hairy creatures: Aquila renders it by Tesxsvrai, 
hairy animals; the Vulgate by pilosi sunt; and the LXX. 
by Beespebvier, demons, agreeably to the heathen notion, 
says Parkhurst, that their demons, as Pan, fauns, satyre, 
&c. appeared in the shape of rough, shaggy animals,— 
Gesenius thinks the D'"'YW were inhabitants of impass- 
able deserts, which dance and call to each other: perhaps, 
according to the popular belief, wild men in the form 
of he-goats (as the word also signifies), like the Grecian 
satyrs, which were half man and half goat.— Munster 
says: “OVW sunt OW damones, fauni, pilosi.”~ 
Buxtorf agrees with, but adds another proposed inter- 
pretation to the foregoing: he remarks, ‘* ‘YW pilosus, 
hirsutus; hircus, & longis pilis sive villis sic dictus, 
Demon sylvestris, sic dictus, quod forma hirci in sylvis 
et desertis locis appareret, et videntibus horrorem (the 
root Is “YW horrere, horrescere) incuteret. Quidam, scope, 
avis horrenda. Aben Esra notat hic (Isa. xiii. 21) prestare 
ut intelligantur aves horrende desertorum locorum quam 
hirci, sylvestres demones, fauni, aut similia monstra:” i.e. 
YW, hairy, rough; a he-goat, so called from its long 
hair. -A sylvan demon, thus named because it appeared 
in woods and desert places in the form of a he-goat, and: 
terrified those who saw it. Some think the word in 
Isaiah xiii. 21 means the scops, a night-bird, of the owl 
species; and Aben Ezra observes, that it seems better 
here to understand birds that are the terror of desert 
places, than he-goats, sylvan demons, fauns, or other 
similar monsters.— John Brown of Haddington concurs 
in this last opinion, and adds, *‘ the S*""'YW were pro- 
bably horned owls, or a species of ape, plenty of which 
haunted and danced about the ruins of Babylon.” 

We have been much delayed in this No. by an endea- 
vour to oblige advertisers, notwithstanding some disap- 
pointments which want of room has occasioned; but we 
must request those especially whose announcements are 
jong to send them to.our office early in the week, 

A ptess of novelties obliges us this week to postpone, 
amiong other articles, the British Gallery, and Vocal 
Society’s Concert. 

We shall be happy to. see the Tranglations from Man- 
eoni, and also from Horace. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


RITI¢n INSTITUTION, 


PALL M. 
Galery forthe Hahbiton and Sale of the Works of Bri- 
eh oti, © open daily, from Ten in the Morning till Five in 


the Evening. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


K ENS co co LLEGE, LONDON.— 
The Rev. R. Profesor FA Political Sommema, 
wit Cre As an pe Ten Objects, U; - and 
Method of the Study, on Wednesday, the th Febru: chee at Twa 
o'Clock, p.m.; and — commence, in the April, 4 
Course Vari ariations, and rank Withee of tha 
Ww of Labour in different a a a oe 
Civilisation. Fee to the Course, 2. 
fe . —— of the rman will be ~ to be delivered at the 


Perso: 
po y attend these Lectures. w.o 





to the Colleg: 

R, Principals 

AVAL and MILITARY LIBRARY 
and MUSEUM. 3010 Members.—Anniversary Meet- 


prey | House, St. James's Street, on Saturday, the 2d 
arch, at Two o’Clock precisety. 


General the Right Hon. tee de om RL of ROSSLYN, G.C.B. 


Dinner — Same Tavern, at om a O'Clock precisely. Tickets, 
One Guinea, Secretary's fice, Institution 
The ae Hon. Sir JAMES GRAHAM, Bart. M.P. 
st Lord of the oh eaheltse will Preside. 
HENRY DOWNES, Com .N. Director. 
W.5&. HALL, Lieut. (H. P.) Royal Irish, apeeriany- 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
In 18mo, with 18 beautiful Wood Engravings of Birds, 2s. 64. or 


in foolscap 8vo. 
ATURAL HISTORY of SELBORNE. 
By the late Rev. GILBERT WHITE, M.A. 
With “Additions by Sir W. JA ny Bart. 
An enlarged — of the work in small 8vo. Gs. 6d. 
so, may be had. 
A Popular Guide to the Observation of Na- 
ture; shewing the great i of knowledge attainable by the 
unaided exercise of the — t Mudie, Author of the 
British Nateesiete &c. m.~. Vol. *UXXVIL of ** Consta- 
bie’s Miscellany. 
ittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





vn Voyages and Discoveries. 
A beautiful qumen ee with Portraits and numerous 


ARRATIVE of the TRAVELS S and 


voi of DENHAM and CLAPPERTON in 
cRNTRAL AFRI 
Lotey pai, a corresponding Ti vo with the eS 
aptain Pa 8 ve Vo to the 
PB po very _; Plates. Six pe be. v8 24s. 
“3. Captain Franklin’s Two Journeys to the 
Polar Sea. Hoty quckas vale, 20s. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


~~ Published by Mesers. Keating and Brown, London ; =a 
Bookseliera, 
EDICINA SIMPLEX ; or, the Pilgri 


lar Gide’ 0 
ip eise finn Meat 
anal ipfteenes of bea ta 
ober Mfonsran, m3, rm A.B. 
Hon. Memb of the Medico-Su urg. Soc. and Corr. Memb. of the 
cademie Nat. Scien. at Philad. sc. &c, 


Ute 
ind ‘and 


“ The Pi ‘s W: a new work Jt Published by by 
Messrs. J rey: is 5 in Treating 
ordinary book. e Author jays at veseate ati: 
of the causes of the of moratit §) and comfort . 


pepatgee of ferpgn eannarcn, and the poverty forcid' ah 


notorious hypocrisy of eactien manners, peat phn. «FE 
ecclesi: 


il 
E 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








New Naval and Military W &e. 
Jest published by Richard Bentiey, New Street 
Dedi or) » Permits to Hi 
cal jon. is 
In 2 vols. 8¢0. with en beautifal Embellishtnents, 


handsomely bou' 
THE, ORIGIN ‘and <7 of the 
a a GUARDS 
By sa a 


besides being invaluable to mi- 
litary men.” —Times. 


Life of Sir William Hoste, Bart. 

R.N. K.C.B. K.M.T. 
wsehaast lot anaghde af Seathge o hen’ 
lace * alongside they’s ° 


ML 
The Life of a Sailor. 


By Captain Frederic Chamier, R.N. 3 vols. 


*« This book must find its way into the society of all who love 
tosend of li6> andl chassater @t and in o countries.” — 
Town Ji 


Life of Sir David Baird, Bart. 
y Theodore Hook, Esq. 
In 2 vols. 2. with fine Portrait, Maps, &c. 
“ One of the most interesting narratives that has 
many years—replete with descriptions of the most per: 
ture and ere err.” Herald. 


peared for 
ilous adven- 


Two Years and a Half j in the American Navy, 
yp BRS - Wines. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s, 

“ We are bly glad to welcome the volumes before us, not 

ny on anton ante of their intrinsic merit, but because they contain 


Tings of a liberail-minded 
American towards this om — 


Wild Seats: of the West. 

2 vols. with numerous Plates. 
“ Every species of wild sport op oor — es Isles is 
here imimitably described.” — United Service J 














[HE EMIGRANT’S TALE: a Poem ig 


Two Parts, as preys meee. 
AMES BIR’ 
win and Condenk. 
1, Waterloo Place, Feb. 
HE EXILE OF [DRIA: a Gem 


Tale, in Three Cantos. Small 8vo. ~y 6d. 
James Cochrane and John M 





ion to the aot an ro 
In two pocket volumes, beautiful 
HE WAVERLEY A NECD DOTES, 
illustrative of the Popular Cosmas, 8 hemes, 
Incidents in the Novels and Romances of Sir aiter Scott. 
“The idea of this work is excellent. *¢ The reader 
tect find mach and i ion in eee little heer 
volumes.” —Atheneum. 





“ na We ao — noticed this entertaining work as an agree. 
to the Lj-wxy # ore It is now published 
complet, and justifies our good opinion.” —Lit. Gaz. 2d notice, 
ese 


two volumes containi much curious and pleasant read. 
ing.” Eraminer. 
“ This is one of the most useful and Ptinks books which 
have appeared for many years.”—Merle’s Weekly R 
Cochrane and M‘Crone, 11, Waterloo Crime Pall Mall. 


Ross Ariosto complete. 
With a copious Index yoyo and Things contained in 


HE EIGHTH and "LAST VOLUME of 
the ORLANDO FUR 
Translated by WILLIAM STEWART ROSE. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Dr. Webster's ear te of the samge Language. 
In 2 vols. 41 

A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, exhibiting the Origin, Affinities, Ortho. 
graphy, and , Pronunciation of Wor together with accurate 
of ‘echnical and Scientific 

Terms. To which are prefixed, an ee Di —- 
the Origin, History, and C 
Asia and of Europe, ahd a —~} perepbebetes 


By N. WEBSTER, L 
Lendon : Black, Feeae. an Young Pevistock Street. 
Of whom may be had, 
Part I. of Boucher’s Glossary of Archaic and 


Provincial Words, forming a Supplement to Dr. Johnson's and 
Dr. Webster's mctianatiey. Prige 43 ec! 











New Work by the the Author oft Cale Williams. di 
io 3 7 mag post 8vo. price 28s. 6d. 
D* ne 
W. GODWIN, 
Author of Om Leon,” “* Fleetwood,” &c. 
Why that bosom gored ? 
Why dimly gleams the visionary ae ?—Pope. 
Richard Wie: New oan Street (S 
Agents for Scptiend. ion Bell and Bradfute, Paiabarghe 
for Ire! Hand, | Mr. John Cumming, Dublin 


eriodical Work: ‘% 
Published a xy Bait, now Public —onGten Library, 


Cavendish Sq 
HE COURT MAGAZINE. 
Edited by the Hon. Mrs, NORTON. 
Nos. I. roars for Januaty : and February 1883 
Vol. I. d with thirty Iltustrations 
of Portraits, aaah and Costumes, — original drawings 
by eminent masters. Bound, ~s Guinea 





The Portrait Gallery of Distinguished Fe- 
males, including Beauties of the Kaen of George the Fourth 
cnt W Witiiam the Fourth. from P, Law- 


—- by 
Faviiaied (in cok ont Jew =i be uniform vith 
Lodge's Portraits ; 





The ae. acme ia 
nd IV. 
The Biblical Annual, 1833. 


aaa booed in Turkey morocco, price 2s. 
host useful Voltimeées form 4 family 
enema! rer —daterary a. 


tien, revised and enlarged, price 15s. 
TOD! DERN. “DOMESTIC MEDICINE ; 
and most wns tensions Treatment ent se of ait wd Seneanas, eoboactner 6h all 
he mms in cates With « €ol- 
“edt he roved Preseri +~- Medical 
Ghildren, of Virtues and Doses of 





le foriiing a 





Fu 
dt 
E 


for the use of the C. iby 3 Families, and faselieh. 
aie ¥. GRAWAR, MD. Be 
i is very above 
celebrated Buchan's; and we shall pocsauve it ag the advice of an 
invalaable friend, “ which wé can refer ia the dS of need, 
=m doubt of beitig benefited by its w 


“tn the opinion of a respectable physician, well known in our 
iched with much of all that modern r 





itanical gloom 
trary course on 


houk, inclading the Circle 
Betany sad Natenl Wstery et ever Bape in he Weary inten "Year, intended 


seit ta dkaipand obabenes is Chine whe 
to understand Nature out of doors. 


Agrial Voyages =e Forster, P.L.S. &e. 


has Sonus 6 be valuable, and is incomparably superior to 
“3° similar wah in our language.” + esleyan Magazine. 
on is altogether deserving of permanent popularity.”—London 


“It is one of the wary bese ond moet acetal books published in | Dee. 
by —, and teal a and ob aut Son, 


ca and 


Also, by mew ounen hore 
2. Sure © Methods of Improving 


‘fetine | Prolongi Life, by by seguians the Diet and 
desire | peacing mest 4) 
gevity, with Mazims 


Se Siecle ana io. 
ilious and Nervous, the Con- 








oo Ringe, Me lence, and Famine | 


i of = in the way 
nd contprehertisive Medical aids : 
of the 


isdom.”—Literary Rest 





New and Standard ical 
Published = ye a New f a. Btaciption Library, 


les Street, endish & 
IVES of ‘BANDIT TI and ROBBERS i in 
all Parts of the Wor' 
By C. MACFARLANE, Esq. 
New edition, in 2 vols. with 16 Engravings, 2is. 


Il. 
Records of my Life. 
By the late J., Taylor, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait. 


Ill. 
Recollections of Mirabeau. 
By Dumont. 2d edition, | vol. 


Iv. 
Lives of the Italian Poets. 
By the Rév. Henry Stebbing. 2d edition, with Portraits; 


v. 
Bacon’s Life.of Francis First. 
9d edition, with Portrait from Titian, 2 yols. 8vo. 


VI. 
In the le 
Memoirs of Marshal N 
From the original Matuser and P. 


apers in ~oores 
—- and English, in 8vo. 


the Panthige Editions 








Papers read at the Srening Meding of ofthe College af Physiciens. 
OPULAR "ESSAYS on interesting 


MEDICAL SUBJE 
By Sir HENRY HAL! FORD, note M.D 
Viz.:—I. On the Climsnteigs Dispass—IE. . On the o Necesiy of 


the Moral Treatment. 
a of Sir Saas Halford have 


“ A series of essays from the 
ed olume, ante creditable to - 
and as 


been lately published in a small v 


asap 
the iliness and death ‘of the late king, George IV. 
donde Voss <egenae merit and inter 


of the being 
wisdom « of the reflections which it — terly 





Py 
§ 
Te 





John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Ia Bro. price 5¢. 6d. (dedicated to Lockhart and Miss Scott), 

TRE WIZARD of ‘the NORTH, the 
berger ‘eared, and other Poems. 

Hon. HENRY LIDDELL. 

Pe ae ver mane -~ ag 7 rg ——, be, the . 

ol t of its publication be no 

is the auth intention to devote the proceeds of its sale to the 


contemplated by the Commitiee of the Noblemen and 
Geddemen-—edi of the late Sir alter Scott—for establsh- 





ing some permanent memorial of his genius and virtues. “An 
thor’s Preface. 
Printed for William wood, Edinburgh; and 
: 7. London. 
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al ididh 
INTS 
PR 


RACTICE « 
By Cap 


The M 
ia; formi 
3. Hooke 
ce, Lichens, 
Memoi 
the First, by 
Travel: 
a Religion, 
moirs.” 2 ve 


well, 8vo. 
numerous | 

Geolo 
G. Mantel! 





ice only 10s, 

OTES 

= 
The 


J little hecae hand. 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


By ONE of the ELEVEN. 
London: Longman and 





ei 6d. bound in cloth, 
INTS to YOUNG, OFFICERS on the 
race of MILITARY LAW, and of the 
PRACTICE of COURTS MART 
By Capea FRANCIS VERNON HARCOURT, 
Adjutant to the Grenadier Gaards. 
Dedicated, by a to the — Hon. Lord ha mpd 





Printed aes Ww. Houghton, i, New Bond Sere, and may be 
had at Egerton’s, Charing Lross3 Sams’, St. James's Street; aud 
al! other 
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J. E. Smith, President of the Linnean 5 Mc. Edited by 
Lady Smith. 8 vols. 8vo. with Portrait and Bis. 6d. bas. 


Memoir Suspension Bri with De- 
scriptions, aeures 8, Drewry, Civil ruite®, » with Plates 


and Cuts, 

on to. Botany, by vy. John Lin 
Esq. F.R.S. Protieros of Botany in the University of Lendoa. 
8vo. with Plates and Cuts, 18s. fe. clea. 


Life and Death of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
by Chemes Sem, Esq. 2 vols. post vo. with Portrait, Sd edit. 


“Memoir of the Life, Writings, and Corre- 
spondence of James Cartie, M.D. Edited by his Son, W. W. 
Currie. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 28s. boards. 


Practical Treatise on Rail-Roads, and Inte- 





New Works 
To be published —_- the —— a by Longman, Rees, 
Orme, 


gman. 
ELECTIONS "Teor ‘the EDINBURGH 
REVIEW, comprising the best Articles in that Journal, 
from its a to the —~ Time. With a Prelimi- 
issextation 
nary Disseriate ted by MAURICE CROSS, Esq. 
Secretary to the Belfast Historic Society. 
4 vols. 8vo. 81. 3s. boards. Just ready. 
The Mosses, and the rest of the C 
gmia; forming a Continuation of Smith's English Flora. By 
W. J. Hooker, LL.D. F.L.S. &c. 8vo. Part I. (Musci, Hepati- 
ce, Lichens, Characem, and Alge). 12s. boards. rt ready. 
Memoir of the Court and Character of Charles 
the First, by Lucy Aikin. A 2 vols. 8vo. Portrait. ps 
Travels of an Irish Gentleman in Search of 
a Religion, with Notes by the Editor of ‘‘ Captain Rock’s Me- 
moirs.” 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 
dy; or, the Revolt of Gheng, 


png Author of Richelieu,” “ Henry Masterton,” &c. 3 vols. 


Dr. Arnott’s Elements of Physics, or Natural 
Pullesopby, written for universal U: lain or nen-technical 
5th edition, Vel. I. 8is.5 + Part 1. 10, 64. 

ives of English Female ‘Worthies, by Mrs. 

Joon Sandford. 12me. Vol. L. Lady Jane Grey, Mrs. 
Colonel Hutchinson, and Lady Rachael vseell- 

Treatise on Happiness, consisting of Obser- 

vations on Health, Property, the Mind, and the ‘Passions, with 

the Virtues and Vices, th Defects and the of Hu- 


ty Ne N. Wood, Bagineee. a eae ptm a ly 
Woman in her Social and Domestic Charac- 
ter, by Mrs. Johu Sandford. Fep. 8vo. 2d edition, 
Outline of the Smaller British Birds, by R./) 
A. Slaney, Esq. M.P. Fcp. 8vo. with Cuts, 4s. 6d. 





ECHANISM ‘of “the HEAVENS. 
By Mrs. SOMERVILLE. 
Marray, Albemarle Street. 
ozal Bvo. with a Portrait and Jity-ove Inesresens 8 2. 2s. 
Po CTURES on SCUL TUBE. 
ay a FLAXMAN, gs 
im before the President and "Mersibers of the 
hang With a brief Memoir of the Aather. 
m Murray, Albemarle Street. 


As delivered 
Royal A 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


Lib: Modern Fiction. 
On the it March wil be petty rear’ ber 


OLBURN’S v'S MODERN N NOVELISTS : 


containing 
PELHAM ; er, the Ad 
Published for H. Colburn, by R. Ben 
and — by overs J eae thro’ 
1st Set comprised Tremaine; or, 


ofa Gentl 
,» New Burlington Stteet; 
hout the Kingdom. 
Man of Retinement. 








man Life. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

History of the Reformation, by J. A. Roe. 
buck, Esq. M.P. 

Dictio of Practical Medicine, by James 
Copland, M.D. 8vo. Part II. (To form 4 Parts. y 

ts of Materia Medica and Therapeu- 

tics, by A. T. Thomson, M.D. &c. 8vo. Vel. El. 

Hints on Picturesque Domestic Architecture, 


by T. F. Hunt. 4to. new edition, enlarged, with a new Set of 


Plates. 

Introduction to Geol by Robert Bake- 
well, 8vo. 4th edition, greatly enlarged; with new Plates and 
“Geology of the South-East of England, b 

eoic 0 e uth-Last 0} an 
6. Mantel Bag - P.B.8. LS. Gs. &ec. B8v0. with Fiotee.” 7 


ot of Rpg Line 7 wed 
Eves ure STE w: 


Nos. 113 and 14, 
item Vole Eee pod eens Geeptinten tp Work, 


America and the Americans, by a Citizen of 
the World. 8vo. 18s. boards. 

“ We hail with pleasure the yes before us, onl we at 
once confide in the statements wRich it contains”—Month. Rev. 


Annual Bi y and Obimary for. 1833, 
—s Vel. XVII. Containing ees hefprd Water Bcott— 
J. Mackintosh—C. Butler, — Mise A. M. Porter—J. 
Eeq.—Dr. A. ae ae G. Crabbe, &c. &c. 8vo0. 


Loe. 
ees of the French Reyvolution:; . va. 
v= An she bitorcal etrampect ieets the agt of Lovie XIV., fall 


Th views.” —L iter: 
Life of Frederic IL King King. of Prussia, by 
Pa 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 2d edition, 284, boards. 
hilosophical Conversations, in which are 
ewe explained the Effects and Causes of ae Daily Oc+ 
ne Ww Natural Phenomena, by Frederick ©. Bakewell. 


John 1 Hopkins’s Notions on ‘Political Econo. | 


weet by the Author of **C. istry,” &c. 19mo. 


_ Narrative of a Nine Months’ Residence in 
Rane puand, and of a Residence in bray ae gg by A. 
z —- cg to the Surveying Ship Beagie. 8v0. 
Sacred History of the = World, from the Crea- 


tion to the 
be philesophicall considered, 
by Sharon Teen F.S.A. rs c. By. 3d edition, 14s. "oards. ; 


ends of she be Libenay at Lilies, by Lord 
Sir E 
ir Edward Seaward’s } 8 ban al of his Ship- 


Wreck, with a Detail of man: Extraordinary E 

by pate Porter. 3 oe small 8v0. od edition, Ste. Sa 
ructions to Young Sportsmen, by Lieu 

Gol. Hawker. 71h edition, 90 Plbvet boa Cats, I8e. phe fe 

of the 








of the late Sir 








Siege — 


The forthcoming imiber (tor Maxch) 
HE UNITED SERVICE Jt JOURNAL 
will contain a a § ~ authentic Narrative of the late 
Siege of Antwerp, attack and defence in 
exact detail. This trey pret of an event which ee 
the ae of all Europe, will be further illustrated 
ith that of General Haxo, the French 
Chief Sasteens who conducted the attack of the place. Correct 
Portraits of General Chaseé and Marshal Gerard, with other 
Drawings, will accompany the Plan; and an Appendix will 
per og ede the various official states and documents connected 
with the Siege. 
Published for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley, New Burlington Street ; 
and solid by all Booksellers. 





worth'’s Tales and Novels in Monthly Volumes. 
arch will be ge | ornamented with a fine 


Goodett, Volume. neELid, tempest see wataber 
M50 EDGEWORTBH’S NOVELS and 
in monthly volumes, of 5s. <= by Seaaptly 

eed: cadre bs Py Say 


Miss 
yh ete 


published :— 
Vol. I. Castle Rack-rent, Trish Bulls, and an 
Essay on the Noble Science of Seif-Justification. 
Vols. II. and Til. Moral T 
Vols. IV. and V. Popular Tales, 
Vols. VI. to X. Tales of Fashionable Life. 


Lately published, a qenetienniatsnndapey 12me. 
Harry and Lucy concluded. 


cu 
Pb ere See eee of 
juvenile works. 


9s.; and Rosa- 


te those Tales In the 


so in three vols. 
mond, int two Yols: price fs. ; being 
Lessons. 


arly Lessons, in 4 vola. price Lis. hf.-bd. 
Parent's Assistant, in 3 vols: with fine En- 
gtavings, price b0s. 6d. half-bound. 
‘Additional Volume to Ditto, 0a 3s. 6d. 


half-bound. 
Asd by Maria and B.-L. Bdgew 
Essays on Practical Pdocation, re new edition, 


in 3 vols. Stee Tice 16s. 6d. 
— shenteas Baldwin 


beards. 
and Cradeck, end ather Peopeletors. 


In 2 few days, in one vol. 


prozatana: or, Recollections of the late 


Mrs. Pionzi 


Just pablished, price 
The Last Essays of Elia ; “heing: 2 sequelto 
Raptys published nodes Sas Bane. 


be published, a new and beautiful 
"aii. thostraked Sick 2 a Porta of the Authors after etter 
and 


‘eodcuts from Cruikshank, f.cap. 
EJECTED SDDERESSE S|: 
Wineneies. Preface, written for this the Eighteenth | 





New —. Sea — oy the — of « —— 


PORTADMIRAL; 6 Pale 
pH. PORT. "ADM AL; a Tale of the 
« A chief on land, an outlaw on the deep, 

To her he might be gentleness.”—Byron. j 
aie, just published, by the same Author, second edition, with: 
! ew Preface, Lines, and Netes, foalscap 8yo. ba, Gd. 

The La Lauread; a Literary, Political, and 
Naval Satire. Dedicated te the Lord Chancellor Broughuin 
lashing satire on the Tory party in all its 
beauties of church, state, and literature.” Hee A, 
Cochrane and M‘ Am | 11, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
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sh 1st, in 1 vol 

REEK- A NTHOLOGY: COLLEC- 
TIONS, &c. 

By the late Rev. ROBERT BLAND, and others. 
A New Series of T: the F of 
early ae Pockegowith Specintens of all the Poets of the Antho- 

— a imciaded in the Gariand of Meleager. 
nm, Rees, Orme, and Co. Paternoster Row; 
— a. _— Albemarle Street. 


Cheapest and Largest of Literary Works. 
*,* Splendid Portrait sie Sir Walter Scott, engraved on steel by 
ole, me with No. I. 

On Friday, March 1, ena, ar an Fetdag, will be published, 
at the Penny National Library "0 ice, 369, Strand; and to be 
ae" by order, of all Booksellers in the United om 

YHE CRITIC; a new impartial, liberal, 

and independent Literary Journal, containing sixteen 

closely and elegantly printed royal quarto pages (advertised ori- 
ginally as octavo ), price —~ ow 

Contents: Wows Review of Books, th the Drama, and the 

Fine Arts — et ot tbe te — Original Contributions by 


the Fin oe 6 Da = Eigse Fact tnd Sotape = Die 








Figaro in Lon 
secting Room — on Hore of Humbug, & dee. dc, & 


In the press, and ony will be published, with a Portrait, 
the Picture by Sir Thoreas Lawrence, 2 vols. 8vo. 
HE LIFE of Lient..General Sir JOHN 
MOORE, K. 
By nie Brother, JAMES CARRICK MOORE. 
Comprising copious tracts the Letters of Sir John 
Moore to his Family, from a Journal which he kept regularly, 
from the latter end of the year 1793 till within three weeks ae 
death, from official Documents and other authentic Rec: 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Tn the — and poor will be pouiced, Gomeied aby Two 


SECOND SERIES ‘of FABLES, 
original and selected. 
By the late JAMES NORTHCOTE. 
The Illustrations from Designs by Mr. Northcote and Mr. 
ervey, p dbyaB nical Sketch of the Author. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 











On March ayer) ore will be published, price 6d. to be _—_- 
Monthly, and UL had of ali Booksellers, No. i of 
LORICU ULTURAL CAB INET, 
and FLORIST’® MAGAZINE, dontelainn.» Descrip- 
tion of the Culture and Management of Flowering lants, with 
Accounts of every thing New, Li 1, connected 
with their Cultivation, &c. 
Cendacted by JOSEPH HARRISON, 
Hon. Lord Wharnoli 


Gardener to 
The Plan of the pee) " 
ahd Notions of new and Set 
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expense spared, to render the Work alfke acceptable to 

that the Exotic Amateur or Cottage Florist may be equally 
accommodated. 

It is not intended for the 
any existing one; but, in 
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resent publication to be a rival to 
ition ‘* an meeting the wishes of 


it will be 
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Conductor very earnest 
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nued Monthly, and to be had of af} Booksellers. 

Whittaker, aad Co, Ave Maria Lane. 








128 THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


THE CHURCH AND UNIVERSITIES. 
HE SECOND VOLUME of the a MAGAZINE, and Monthly Register of Religious and Ecclesiastical Information, P, 


&e. for 1832) was completed by the publication of a SUPPLEMEN TARY 
the conclusion of numerous others, and a copious Index of the First and Second Volumes, 


History, Documents respecting the State of the Poor, 
NUMBER, price 2s. containing several Original Papers, 
and is now ready for delivery. 


THE AVGMENTED AND IMPROVED SERIES, 
rice 2s. 6d. 


Commenced with the January Number, and presents an opportunity to such of the yet Members of the Church of England as 
have not yet become Subscribers, to commence the Work. 


THE BRITISH MAGAZINE 


Forms a Monthly Record of useful Information for the Clergy and Parochial Authorities, and a complete Biblical, Ecclesiastical, and Literary Miscellany f Religion 
. and Morals for Churchmen and Families, combining the Several provinces of ‘ wf . 


A MAGAZINE, a THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, and an HISTORICAL REGISTER ; 
Its Embellishments are a continued Series of 


THE COUNTRY CHURCHES OF ENGLAND, 
ood Engravings, 


Plans of Churches, Sounding-Boards, Objects of Antiquity, Ancient Fonts, Church Architecture, Autographs, é&c. 
Illustrative of a Series of 


ORIGINAL DESCRIPTIVE SKETCHES OF PARISH HISTORIES. 


The Work is replete with matter of the highest interest to See class of Readers. The preceding Numbers contain many carious and 
valuable Ori; ‘na’ "pers, and embrace a vast range of important di on and research on points of Scripture, the Present State of Religion, 
ON CHURCH REFORM, 
Memoirs and Biographical Notices of Eminent Divines; 
on the Endowi, ts of the Church, 


Soteae of the Style and Temper of some of its firsterate Assailants, Articles Religions, Civil, and 
Polemical; and ch information soci y important to the well-being of Communities ; 


ORIGINAL AND ACKNOWLEDGED CORRESPONDENCE, 


FROM EMINENT DIVINES AND LAYMEN. 


CONTENTS OF 


No. XIII. for FEBRUARY. 








No, XII. for JANUARY. No. XIV. for MARCH. 

Original Papers.—On the Con-} by the Rev. Francis Huyshe— 
nexion of the Clergy of the Es- rometheus Vinctus —-Fiat 
tablished Church with theJu-| Justitia—On the Puritans— 
dicial and a ve Func-} Clerical Subscribers to Chari- 
tions of the State—H of| ties— Weekly Lectere—On 
the Scottish Epi: Sunday Schools—On Temp 

ance Societies — On Bail 

h Bui iiding Glebe 
deans en Small Livings. 


Reviews of New Books and Pam. 
phiets. 


Vining Bocienee” Origi os Came Fe —Th of 
| Bovieter-On the Ce: the Ca- yp ~~#- 
— Curates— 


ied and 
ed in England, Protestant 
Ren °F. Li Eaeld on the Far- tory of . ; 
thinghoe Clothing Club, &c. op 


Notices and Reviews of 17 New 
Books and Pamphiets. 


~| Church Reform, No. III. 


Mary's 
of 

to al Church 
The Sabbath — 





Pluralities — 
idence of b and 
Working Clergy. 
Notices of the Olden Time. 
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.—* Let us 


coh b. iv. 7 
The S i Sia Length 
urial _ 

of the Prayers, & 


Original Correspondence. — The 


of 16 New 


who have 
from 
the 


Miscell —Lord Ti 
and the New Month), M 
zine — Politica! 1 Ecovembets 


J Poor —- Tnneseting 





P 
— Remarks on Works on Church 
Reform. 


Miscellanea, —The Factories 
Number of Dissenters—Er- 


of Ely—Sen- rors in the Bible— Modesty 


Bishop 
tence in the case of Gretton wv. 
Campbell. 


Documents. — Irish Church ~ 
Augmentations. 





a a oan Sign, by} 
Winni 

The ‘Name of Cyrus (fu 

a on)——On ens, 


and Charity—The Primitive 
Church. 


CHURCH REFORM, and m 








20-—-V of the 
Early Parisian Greek Press, 





L. 

ble in 
Salisbury 
D'. CARDWELL’S REPLY TO. M*. CURTIS. 
And the usual variety of 


Roe eee of Bills and Acts of Parl 
thereto, State of the Dioceses, &c. &c. 





REPORTS of RELIGIOUS MEETINGS and BENEVOLENT | ers 


Sear) Rereartns attn Pans and Mentings Ser betnesing the 


Condition of oor iH 
RTANT DOCUMENTS 
respecting Chuesh Parish Accounts, Pow] Rates, 


Statistics, Tithes, Glebes, ‘opulation, 
Banks, Friendly Societies, the System, Commission- 


ceased, Alphabetical 


relating 





ged in Tables; Marriages and Births’ 
EVENTS of EACH MONTH, 
under Counties, confined to Matters relating to the 
Clergy, the Church, and the Poor; 


LIST of NEW BOOKS and ANNOUNCEMENTS; 
ee ek INTELLIGENCE— MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE— 
Clerical A Ordinations, Clergy De- State of the Funds, London Markets, &c. 


Vols, I. and II. containing 11 Numbers, price 23s. cloth boards ; or the Numbers, which are published on the 1st of every Month, 
may be had of ali Booksellers. 
London: J. Turrirt and T. Clerc Samir, 250, Regent Street ; 
Where Communications for the Editor, post-paid, Books for Review, or Advertisements, are requested to be sent. 
—— 
LONDON: Published sews Saturday, by W. A Pan eadecgh at te LA serene GAZETTE OFFICE, 7, See arene Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 13, 


Agent orrawiries, ORs a Rich, 18, ea Le Lien — Lane, Ludgate Hill—A. Black , Edinbur, 
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